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THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXVII: 4, Autumn 1958. 


1716, Saarinen, Aline B. ''The Steins in Paris,'' pp. 437-448. De- 
spite their petulant disputes as to who discovered or understood 
whom, the Steins (Gertrude, Leo, Michael, and Michael's wife Sarah) 
"altered the whole atmosphere of modern art.'' The Leo-Gertrude 
collection of modern paintings drew to the Saturday evening gather- 
ings at 27 rue de Fleurus a spectacular group of artists, dealers, 
collectors, and intellectuals, including Henri Matisse and Pablo 
Picasso, who met each other for the first time in the Stein salon. 
Less exuberant rival Saturday nights were held by the Michael Steins, 
the walls of whose home on the rue Madame were decorated exclu- 
sively with Matisses. As a publicist and energizer, Gertrude was 
of particular importance in increasing the stature of modern artists 
through her numerous ''Portraits." 


1717. Barzun, Jacques. "Suspense Suspended," pp. 496, 498, 500, 
504, 506, 508. Except for the productions of old masters like 
Josephine Tey, Agatha Christie, and Rex Stout, this year's crop of 
detective novels offers too little detection and too much absurd con- 
fusion and irrelevant bric-a-brac in a vain effort by their authors 
to adapt the genre to effects created by Faulkner, Virginia Woolf, 
Joyce, Kafka, et al. - Henry B. Rule 


ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XIV: 2, Summer 1958. 


1718, Vickery, John B. "Gerontion: The Nature of Death and Im- 
mortality,’ pp. 101-115.. 'T. S. Eliot's poem Gerontion operates at 
four levels of subject and image....'' The first, the level of the indi- 
vidual man, serves as the focus of the three other levels: religious, 
natural, and historical. Gerontion creates a mental world where 
"religious, natural, and historical events of different periods and 
times exist simultaneously; and the man becomes coterminous and 
synonymous with his world.'' The phrases "'an old man" and "a boy" 
represent the individual; the image of the goat implies the religious, 
which "'.,,becomes explicit in the line 'Signs are taken for wonders'"'; 
the phrases "in a dry month" and "waiting for rain" introduce the 
natural; the historical is "found to be the senses and body of hu- 
manity."' ''On every level there is a dialectical interrelation of terms 
and images...."' 


ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XIV: 3, Autumn 1958. 


1719. Baldner, Ralph W. "Ezra Pound: Image of Theophile Gautier," 
pp. 246-256. There are many likenesses between Ezra Pound and 
Theophile Gautier which probably have come about because of Pound's 
exposure to Gautier (Emaux et Camées and Ripostes about 1910- 
1912) during his campaign for a new English poetry. 'Pound saw 
English poetry in about the same situation as Gautier had seen French 
romantic poetry.... Gautier's aims were exactly what Pound needed 
for his reforms....'' Both Pound and Gautier were energetic leaders; 
both had pupils who surpassed them—Eliot and Baudelaire; both were 
fascinated by Chinese culture and poetry; both have Rabelaisian 
speech mannerisms; both began in other professions—Pound a 
professor-poet, Cautier a painter-poet. ''Pound might say with 
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Ernest Feydeau: 'I owe to Gautier my knowledge of the soundest 
principles of writing.'" - Charles Tate 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXII: 9, 
September 1958. 


1720. Gordan, John D. ''Reading for Profit: The Other Career of 
Charles Dickens," pp. 425-442. The article is a catalog of the ex- 
hibition at the New York Public Library of prompt books in the Berg 
Collection that were used by Dickens during his highly successful 
reading tours from 1858 to 1870, so lucrative and at the same time 
so detrimental to his health. The collection contains twelve of the 
sixteen working manuscripts that he is known to have used in addi- 
tion to three out of five readings which he prepared but did not use, 
In this installment are described manuscripts of the series of read- 
ings beginning with The Chimes and ending with Mugby Junction. 
(To be continued.) 


1721. Bronson, Bertrand H. ''Printing as an Index of Taste in 
Eighteenth Century England. Part II," pp. 443-462. The prevailing 
sobriety of eighteenth century title pages stands out in marked con- 
trast to the splendor of the seventeenth century baroque style. Title 
pages of the period generally fall into two classes—the Inscriptional 
Tablet and the Handbill. Trends in typography and printing through- 
out the eighteenth century are in some ways analogous to shifts in 
taste in landscape architecture, and Baskerville is a transitional 
figure in this respect as well as others. The connection between 
landscape gardening and printing is reflected most literally in the 
floral engravings and ornaments that adorned title pages as well as 
woodcut illustrations, Changes in mode of illustration as the century 
progresses are particularly revealing as to popular taste as well as 
to an author's reputation. In succeeding editions of Thomson's 
Seasons, for example, there is perceptible a shift in illustration 
from allegorical personification to pictorial scenes, and a concur- 
rent shift from spare to lavish typography. Likewise the typographi- 
cal features of editions of Shakespeare's plays during successive 
decades of the eighteenth century reflect theatrical vogues of their 
respective periods. 


1722. Myers, Andrew Breen, ed. ‘Washington Irving's Madrid 
Journal, 1827-1828 and Related Letters, Part IV," pp. 463-471. 
- Robert A, Colby 


BULLETIN - SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY AND AGRICULTURAL 


AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE - CREATIVE AND RESEARCH 
ISSUE (Baton Rouge, La.), XLIV: 4, Summer 1958. 


1723. Edmondson, Elsie. 'Thomas Shadwell: a Study," pp. 42-67. 
This article shows that Shadwell "wrote fourteen comedies, one 
tragedy, and adapted no fewer than three plays for the Restoration 
Stage, one of which he adapted as opera. Four of his comedies show 
his definite departure from the typical Comedy of Manners genre, 
and reveal him as an original dramatist....'' Shadwell is ''a keen 
observer of human conduct..."'; he is a satirist; he introduced stark 
realism into comedy. "It cannot be denied that he is sometimes 
deadly dull; but it must also be said that at times he is as witty as 
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the best comic poets of his age.'' Numerous quotations are made 
from Shadwell's plays to support the evidence and opinions pre- 
sented. 


1724. Morton, Lena Beatrice. ''Arnold's Multiple Editions," pp. 70- 
85. The author attempts to show the reasons why fifteen English edi- 
tions of Matthew Arnold's poetry should have appeared between 1849 
and 1885. She quotes from his correspondence and from various 
contemporary book reviews. She feels that ''a generous peep into 
Arnold's life and ideals will shed light on the excessive publications." 

- Hensley C. Woodbridge 


CARNEGIE ALUMNUS, XLIV: 2, November 1958. 


1725. Hoffman, Theodore. "An Audience of Critics and the Lost Art 
of 'Seeing' Plays," pp. 6-9. Modern reviewers merely echo popular 
intellectual jargon and sophistication, thereby failing to establish 
valid criteria for public evaluation of contemporary drama. Hence 
both audience and critic have lost the art of ''seeing" plays. Even 
the universities, generally regarded the major source of American 
experimental theater, produce deficient actors and technicians. 
Furthermore, the numerous drama articles laden with modern criti- 
cism's analytic techniques and vocabulary merely underscore the 
"educational" theater's low quality by scarcely mentioning the 
"theatrical realities" of staging. This concern for drama merely 
as literature arose from the realistic drama's emphasis on script 
rather than actor. The realistic playwright relies on society for 
material and producers and directors for staging; he thus divorces 
himself from the theatrical tradition. Hopefully, a handful of Euro- 
pean and American experimental playwrights, directors, and actors 
"have kept alive the supremacy of the theatre arts'' by expressing 
themselves in theatrical, rather than literary or poetic, terms. 
Through them the public may regain the ability to see plays. 

- Ben Siegel 


THE CEA CRITIC, XX: 7, October 1958. 


1726. Garvin, Harry R. ''Poems Pickled in Anthological Brine," 
pp. 1, 4. Because good poems are inexhaustible, professors of lit- 
erature must be especially careful not to let their sensitivities dull 
to certain good poems which are frequently anthologized. For ex- 
ample, a full study of the old favorite ''Richard Cory" makes it clear 
that Cory's suicide was perhaps as much the result of the indiffer- 
ence of ''we people on the pavement" as well as his own moral in- 
difference. In other words, it was probably Robinson's intention to 
mark not only Cory's flaws, but those of the "people" as well. 

- Sheldon Grebstein 


THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL, LIII: 5, February 1958. 


1727. Marcellino, Ralph. "Emily Dickinson's 'Ablative Estate,'" 
pp. 231-232. The lines in Emily Dickinson's poem no. 1741 (T. H. 
Johnson, ed., 1955), ''That if it be, it be at best /An ablative estate," 
will puzzle any reader who takes the word "ablative" in its usual 
sense as a Latin grammatical term. Miss Dickinson was using its 
etymological sense: "removal, specif. by surgery.'' The poem ex- 
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pressed her difficulty in believing in life after death ("ablative 
estate'': "an existence removed from, completely severed from," 


earthly existence). 


THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL, LIII: 6, March 1958. 


1728. Herbert, Kevin. ''The Classical World in Recent Fiction," 
pp. 242-252. Herbert reviews eight recent representative novels 
about ancient Greece and Rome. All ''demonstrate conscientious- 
ness" in their historical research, although their artistic achieve- 
ments vary. They try to use the classical past to "illumine the 
present human situation.'' The ''most persistent theme is that of a 
society and its culture in crisis.'' Since the classical period pre- 
sents formidable research problems, it seems relatively secure 
from "literary opportunists.'' The finest of the eight books, Her- 
bert believes, is Yourcenar's Memoirs of Hadrian. Graves's 
Homer's Daughter is ''not so much a novel as a carefully wrought 
thesis, not so much a portrait of reality as a vehicle for the display 
of Graves' learning, wit, and ingenuity," 


THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL, LIII: 4, January 1958; LIII: 7, April 
1958; LIII: 8, May 1958; LIV: 1, October 1958. 


No relevant articles. - John O. Waller 


COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES, XIX: 1-4, January through 
July 1958. 


No relevant articles. 


COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES, XIX: 5, September 1958. 


1729. Hart, James D. "Search and Research: The Librarian and 
the Scholar,"' pp. 365-374. Together with general observations on 
his topic, Hart discusses the Bancroft Library (University of 
California, Berkeley) collection of manuscripts, letters, and other 
documentary memorabilia of the literary figures of this region, with 
particular emphasis on northern California."' (Sizable holdings of 
Gertrude Atherton, Gelett Burgess, Mary Austin, Bierce, London, 
Joaquin Miller, George Sterling, Hans Otto Storm.) 'Perhaps the 
most interesting, exciting,and amusing search was that for the manu- 
scripts of Frank Norris," which adventure is described in detail. 

- John O. Waller 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XIX: 7, April 1958. 


1730. Becker, George J. ''William Dean Howells: The Awakening 
of Conscience," pp. 283-291. In 1887 Howells defended the Chicago 
anarchists, but without success. In the same year his The Minister's 
Charge tentatively explored the problem of social classes. Annie 
Kilburn (1888) showed his conviction that men are bound together 
the insufficiency of the old formulas in the new America. The 
Quality of Mercy (1892) presented Northwick, all surface, a product 
of his age. Finally The World of Chance (1893) castigates economic 


orthodoxy. Two utopian novels and many shorter statements reveal 
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Howells's dream of a simple village life, which he finally knew was 
impossible of attainment. 


1731. Ruggiers, Paul G. "Some Philosophical Aspects of The 
Knight's Tale,'' pp. 296-302. In the first 170 lines of The Knight's 
Tale, Chaucer reduces to a minimum a large body of material in 
Boccaccio's Teseida and sets the stage for a tale whose philosophical 
content is in accord with that of the whole Canterbury pilgrimage. 
By additions from Boethius, Chaucer then develops the view that the 
"toils of this world are the tests and trials by which man's spirit 
acquires virtue and thus achieves its purer form," a form harking 
back to the divine source of that spirit. This lesson was familiar 
both to the Christian and the pagan world of Neo-platonism. Finally, 
Chaucer's sympathy for the living caused him to excise from his 
Tale the account of the laughter of Arcite's soul when it viewed from 
heaven the funeral preparations for Arcite. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XIX: 8, May 1958. 


1732, Eastman, Richard M. ''Drama as Psychological Argument," 
pp. 327-332. Current thought has so devalued the amateur spectator 
of drama that it becomes necessary to offer criteria whereby he may 
contribute to an understanding of the dramatist's intention. These 
criteria are four: focus (attention and adaptation needed in watching 
a play); reliability of witness (the faith—through understanding of 
issues—which we place in the characters’ words); moral character 
(our judgments of man as good or bad in relation to the issues); and 
vantage-point (our own relation at any moment to the level of a char- 
acter—above, below, or the same level), 


1733. Smith, James Steel. ''The Novelist of Discomfort: A Recon- 
sideration of John Dos Passos," pp. 332-338. Dos Passos is con- 
sidered by many readers to have changed sides in his political and 
social thinking since the thirties; but viewed as an extremely sensi- 
tive and impressionistic thinker possessing a dominant obsession 
with pain and the causes of pain, he appears consistent. He soaks up 
impressions as each new cause of discomfort appears. He voices, 
perhaps slightly anticipates, popular reactions of the times. He is 
not a pioneer, not an original intellectual, but a voice for popular 
alarms. USA saw individuals in American society crushed by an in- 
dustrial economy. Earlier novels (e.g., Three Soldiers) pictured 
weariness of war and disgust at its waste. His later trilogy (Adven- 
tures of a Young Man, etc.) shows big government and world de- 
pression as the forces destructive of human personality. Through 
all these reflections of his times runs his own escape device—the 
use of formal techniques to structure formless material. 


1734, Knoll, Robert E. ''The Unvanquished for a Start," pp. 338- 
343, The Unvanquished is a good Faulkner book for undergraduates 
to cut their teeth on. It has seven stories bound together by a uniting 
theme (''no action can reasonably be judged outside the context of its 
happening"), its central character is appealing to young people, and 
its style is simpler than most of Faulkner. 


1735. Aden, John M. "Texture and Structure in Pope: A Dissent," 
p. 358. Zoellner (CE, January 1958) has proposed a useful analysis 
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of Pope's ideas and methods, but in the use of Ransom's texture and 
structure Zoellner is led at one point into absurdities: he presents 
the argument that the heroic couplet enforces the idea of the Chain 
of Being. Since Pope wrote little in anything except heroic couplets, 
their use in any poem does not imply specifically a textural symbol- 
ism. Nor does Pope's word order in ''Men would be Angels, Angels 
would be Gods" imply symbolism, for no other order is possible, 
Though on the whole his thesis is valid and well supported, Zoellner 
is guilty here of arguing design from what is only accident. 


1736. Gross,Seymour L. ''The Achievement of Robert Penn Warren," 
pp. 361-365. In Kelvin's statement (CE, April 195&7) of Warren's 
achievement, a basic unfairness develops because Kelvin has not 
grasped Warren's philosophical position. Instead of being a Puritan 
conditioned by negation (a moral nihilist, Kelvin calls him) Warren 
demonstrates in All the King's Men an ultimate hope when Jack 
Burden overcomes his withdrawal and enters political life with Anne 
as his wife. His earlier position had been in contrast to the extremes 
of his two friends, Willie and Adam. These men are central in 
Warren's goal—to write about ''man's attempt to formulate a moral 
perspective on the facts of good and evil in a world in which the 
traditional guides to moral conduct have been obscured by various 
disruptive forces."' Willie and Adam failed; Jack succeeded. 


1737. Frank, William. "Warren's Achievement," pp. 365-366. 
Kelvin (CE, April 1957) consistently misreads Warren, except per- 
haps Band of Angels. He finds Warren's characters knocking their 
heads together in a world where the Divine Will unaccountably de- 
termines their fate; but he would see better were he to observe, for 
example, that Slim (At Heaven's Gate) had made many choices— 
wrong ones—before he was caught in the choiceless moment of Sue's 
murder. Kelvin's misreading of All the King's Men stems from his 
belief that Willie rather than Jack is the central figure. Willie is 
lost by wrong choices. Jack endures through eventual right choices: 
he finds a code and an order in a world of violence. 


1738. Friedman, Norman. ''The Tragic Hero," pp. 368-369. Fried- 
man objects that McCollom's conclusions about Oedipus (CE, Novem- 
ber 1957) do not sufficiently take into account the complexity of both 
fate and character in determining Oedipus's eventual destruction, 
that Mrs. Alving (Ghosts) is not so much possessor of a tragic flaw 
as a victim of her society, and finally, that Creon is the chief mover 
of the action, not Antigone. These examples suggest that the prob- 
lems Professor McCollom raises are more complex than he sees 
them. 


1739. De Schweinitz, George. "Steinbeck and Christianity," p. 369. 
Carlson's rebuttal (CE, January 1958) to Shockley's analysis (CE, 
November 1956) of Steinbeck's use of Christian symbolism in The 
Grapes of Wrath suggests two problems: (1) they were not using the 
word "Christian" in the same sense; and (2) though Steinbeck be a 
scientific humanist, Shockley is right in his observation that an 
element of the inexplicable and miraculous pervades the novel. This 
element can be observed from life by a humanist or a Christian. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH, XX: 2, November 1958. 


1740. Goldhurst, William. ''The Green and the Gold: The Major 
Theme of Gawain and the Green Knight,"' pp. 61-65. The green knight 
bears a branch of holly and is "overall, a deep green.'' Contrasting 
with the green are the silken tassels, gold-studded nails, and emerald 
gems adorning him. The green suggests his connection with the 
untamed forces of nature, the latter his connection with the court 
and civilization. These elements impinge upon Gawaine with special 
force when they are repeated in the green girdle ''with fine gold 
fashioned.'' Gawain wore the girdle not for its richness—the poet 
tells us this—, not for its symbolism of the embellishments of civili- 
zation, but for its green: it symbolized his giving way to natural 
impulses. Thus the poem may be read as a study of the two uni- 
versal warring elements in man—natural impulses and the virtues 
of civilization. 


1741, Stonesifer, Richard J. ''Faulkner's The Hamlet in the Class- 
room," pp. 71-77. In order to present The Hamlet meaningfully in 
the classroom, it is necessary to show that Faulkner is ''saying pro- 
found things about America's turning away from sound ideals.'' This 
may be demonstrated by showing that (1) the episodic structure of 
the novel defines Snopesism through the use of a ''voice,"' a narra- 
tor's ''presence"'; and (2) that Eula is a "fertility queen" suggesting 
the American continent exploited by its swarms of greedy settlers 
materialistically motivated. If students will persist in a symbolic 
reading they will discover that Faulkner is not just telling a story. 


1742, Frederick, John T. "Love by Adverse Possession: The Case 
of Mr. Cozzens," pp. 313-316. By Love Possessed is a disappoint- 
ment, It does not measure up to the promise of The Just and the 
Unjust, though it is an enriched version of the earlier novel. Its 
style and its expansion lead often to dullness, and in the theme sug- 
gested by the title it does not succeed in moving the reader. In fact, 
the treatment of sex leads one to assume that Cozzens wants the 
patronage of those readers who made Peyton Place a best seller. 
Finally, in the choice of characters representing Catholicism and 
in the treatment of the action in which they become involved, Cozzens 
is flagrantly unfair. Critics who have praised the book as wise, 
marvelous, and profound have shown themselves either incompetent 
or irresponsible. 


1743. Hermann, John. "'Cozzens and a Critic," pp. 316-317. By 
Love Possessed is no masterprice but is an intellectually sophomoric 
book. It has the dubious honor of ousting Peyton Place from the top 
of the best-seller list. The hero, Sir Arthur, knocks over a motley 
collection of straw men, doing it in a style no longer under the 
author's control; reminiscent instead of his latest reading in Tenny- 
son, Shakespeare, or Donne. 


1744, Frost, William. '"Cozzens: Some Reservations About BLP," 
pp. 317-318. In answer to John Lyndenburg (''Cozzens and the 
Critics,"" CE, December 1957), one may say that critics and teachers 
are not enthusiastic because BLP has defects in characterization, 
style, dialogue, point of view, and setting. Cozzens knows too much, 
and knows it too patly. His characters are too predictable, his style 
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unintegrated, his dialogue too literary, his point of view toward life 
crude and oversimple, his irony in presenting Brocton not sharp, 
But BLP is good escape literature, solid entertainment just "'a bit 
more intellectual than J. P. Marquand." 


1745. Tibbetts, A. M. ''Possessed by Love, Death, and Taxes," pp, 
318-320. A brief critical parody of BLP, illustrating among other 
things a ponderous style, preoccupation with ugly sex, and the no- 
context slogan oft repeated: ''One must live on." 

- Maynard Fox 


THE COLORADO QUARTERLY, VII: 1, Summer 1958, 


1746. Kimmerle, Marjorie M. ''A Weather Almanac for Colorado," 
pp. 68-79. This article is a folklore weather almanac which pre- 
sents a weather calendar and folk sayings about such weather topics 
as clouds, rain, cold, and heat. It was compiled from a collection of 
folk sayings and other folklore from the state of Colorado. 


1747. Sutherland, Donald. ''Whither, O Avantgarde?" pp. 81-95, 
"The present situation of the avantgarde can unnerve almost any- 
body.'' This unnerving comes from a type of frustration of the avant- 
garde caused by the supposed need to be leading an epoch which 
doesn't seem to be moving anywhere. Though the apparent move- 
ment of the avantgarde seems to be a retreating one (back to the 
Twenties), it might be but ''contractile and consolidating...a general 
digging in [on] the ground gained thirty years ago.'' Since the avant- 
garde sees only an upward, outward, and repetitively orbital (nota 
forward) movement in science, it has turned to personal life and 
music—''the two things which seem to be going forward." ''The alli- 
ance of poetry with music...is still a risk for the avantgarde because 
musical forms can as well as not be rotary." 


THE COLORADO QUARTERLY, VII: 2, Autumn 1958. 


1748. Glicksberg, Charles I. ''The God of Fiction," pp. 207-220. 
"The death of God that Nietzsche triumphantly proclaimed has had 
a disruptive influence on the unity of the Western culture.'' Because 
of the death of God, the modern writer has lost the light of eternity, 
the ties with an absolute; and he has had to usurp the throne of God. 
The novelist must decide how to shape life and work in a universe 
which has no restrictions, where "everything is permitted." If the 
novelist accepts the idea of the absurdity of existence, for what in- 
centive does he create? If life is absurd, then activity is absurd. 
"If he keeps rigorously to the canons of logic, if he acts consistently 
on his fundamental assumption that the universe is void of God and 
meaning, then he must finally...wind up his career by renouncing the 
life of art. There is no future for a literature of absurdity." 

- Charles Tate 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, X: 3, Summer 1958. 


1749. Arndt, Karl J.R. ''The Harmony Society and Wilhelm Meisters 
Wanderjahre,"' pp. 193-202. Between 1821 and 1829 Goethe ''Ameri- 
canized'"' Wilhelm Meister as he came to see in America the hope 
for the individual of the future. In the last eight chapters of the re- 
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vised Wanderjahre he sketched his ''Auswandererstaat," and this 
section clearly shows the influence of George Rapp's Harmony So- 
ciety. Two important sources of Goethe's information were Ludwig 
Gall's Meine Auswanderung and the letters of Duke Bernhard. These 
and other reports caused Goethe to place more emphasis on utilitari- 
anism in the Wanderjahre; the final revision thus "seems to be a 
denial of everything Goethe himself had stood for." 


1750. Kroeber, Karl. "The Reaper and the Sparrow: A Study in 
Romantic Style," pp. 203-214. A comparative analysis of Words- 
worth's ''The Solitary Reaper'' and Leopardi's "'Il passero solitario," 
two superficially similar ''romantic'' poems by two poets with widely 
different personal, intellectual, social, political, and geographical 
backgrounds, serves as a useful step toward a meaningful definition 
of "romanticism": the romantic style is characterized by vivid 
representation of the natural world in both time and place, involving 
emotional ''flow'' rather than ''things in themselves"; and the roman- 
tic technique of "isolation and reduction," despite the poets' concern 
with the values of human civilization, makes for ''dehumanization." 


1751. Virtanen, Reino. 'Camus' Le Malentendu and Some Ana- 
logues,'' pp. 232-240. The theme of Camus's Le Malentendu has had 
a long history, perhaps bearing some relation to the parable of the 
Prodigal Son and the myth of Oedipus. Three relatively recent ana- 
logues are George Lillo's Fatal Curiosity (1736), Zacharias Werner's 
Der Vierundzwanzigste Februar (1810), and Robert Penn Warren's 
"Ballad of Billie Potts" (1944). Warren's version is more convinc- 
ing than the other two, but his poem lacks "thematic coherence." 
Comparison makes clear that Camus's interpretation is the best of 
the four in expression, meaning, and form. 


1752. Redman, Harry, Jr. '"Villemain on Milton: A Document in 
Romantic Criticism," pp. 241-245. By the 19th century Paradise 
Lost had won a French audience, its chief appeal lying in its features 
that were "consonant with nascent romanticism." In 1821 Abel 
Francois Villemain wrote a critical analysis of the poem which 
amounts to a "romantic pronunciamiento,"' antedating by six years 
Victor Hugo's 'Préface de Cromwell,'' commonly considered to have 
set the tenets of French romanticism. Hugo's views there outlined 
strongly suggest that he was familiar with Villemain's "Essai his- 
torique sur Milton," 


1753. Chessex, Jean-Charles, ''Fernand Gregh Chez John Stein- 
beck," pp. 254-260. In Cannery Row John Steinbeck quotes some 
seventy lines from a long poem, "Black Marigolds," "translated 
from the Sanskrit'' by E. Powys Mathers. Actually, Mathers appears 
to have drawn on numerous sources for his "'translation" including 
Je Vis by Fernand Gregh; The Chaurapanghasika, An Indian Love- 
Lament by Chauras translated by Sir Edwin Arnold; translations of 
Asian love poetry by Adolphe Thalasso; a translation from Sanskrit 
by Hippolyte Fauche; and perhaps others. The strange thing is that 
Mathers's pastiche adds up to an effective poem with a unity of tone. 
- Sam S. Baskett 
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DIETSCHE WARANDE EN BELFORT, LVIII: 5, Juni 1958. 


1754, Engelborghs, Maurits. ''Engelse Letteren: Graham Greene: 
The Potting Shed," pp. 306-310. Conflicting estimates of Graham 
Greene's The Potting Shed have reached Belgium from America and 
England. An analysis of the text shows the play is not one of Greene's 
best literary creations. Greene deals with improbabilities rather 
than probabilities. It is not probable that Father Callifer would have 
given up his faith to save his nephew; that God would have accepted 
such a gift; and that Callifer would have been able to forget having 
given such a gift. Though the subject is interesting, the characters 
are typed and the situations false. Greene's power apparently lies 
in the serious novel rather than the stage. (In Flemish.) 


DIETSCHE WARANDE EN BELFORT, LVIII: 6, Juli-Augustus 
1958; and LVIII: 7, September 1958. 


No relevant articles. - Charles Tate 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, X: 3, October 1958. 


1755. Miller, Arthur, as interviewed by Phillip Gelb. ''Morality 
and Modern Drama," pp. 190-202. Miller discusses ''the apparent 
lack of positive moral values in modern drama"; he comments at 
length on the character of Willie Loman in Death of a Salesman, 
Willie "is, I think, a person who embodies in himself some of the 
most terrible conflicts running through the streets of America 
today.'' The interview discusses whether or not ''the best way to 
present a universal is in terms of a really specific story?'' Miller 
then comments on T. S. Eliot, George Bernard Shaw and Tennessee 
Williams as dramatists. Williams, Miller feels, "is primarily in- 
terested in passion, in ecstasy, in creating a synthesis of his con- 
flicting feelings.'' Miller's own works and other questions and prob- 
lems of the creative artist are also discussed. 


1756. Van Voris, William. "Congreve's Gilded Carousel," pp. 211- 
217. The Way of the World is not just ''a Restoration carousel, spin- 
ning and bobbing to the old tunes—fornication, marriage, and some 
bright witty jokes....'' Congreve's "form is a dramatic device which 
enables us to see his posturing characters from several points of 
view as they circle before us. If we observe the figures closely and 
are not preoccupied with the machinery of the intrigues, we can gain 
a rea] insight into the World and into the values by which it should 
be judged. Congreve's theatre is the theatre of witty insight and 
when we share his insight, his gilded carousel is no more trivial than 
a Picasso clown.... The refined would not expect merely another 
story of Restoration sex; the refined could discover in the curious 
carousel an image of themselves, an image which gathers together 
some of the best ethical and political thought of a violent and fascin- 
ating class which developed an enduring constitution and fine critical 
art to resolve a century of violence, extravagance, and deceit."'. 


1757. Fielden, John. ''Somerset Maugham on the Purpose of Drama," 
pp. 218-222. Fielden bases his remarks ona study of Maugham's 
Don Fernando in which "his more serious beliefs about the purpose 
of drama are developed fully."" A dichotomy exists in Maugham's 
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attitude toward the drama, for in certain of his other works remarks 
are found that indicate "he felt nothing but scorn for drama as an 
art form."' After showing the divergent views of Maugham as ex- 
pressed in Don Fernando and in The Summing Up and the prefaces 
to the Collected Plays, the author expresses the opinion that ''one 
possible path to a middle-ground lies through an understanding of 
Maugham's views concerning the difference between poetic drama 
and prose drama as art forms," 


1758. Gassner, John. "Broadway in Review," pp. 240-249. The 
well-known drama critic discusses three Shakespearian productions 
of the American Theatre Festival; he found A Midsummer Night's 
Dream and The Winter's Tale ''vastly gratifying,'' while Hamlet "left 
much to be desired.'' The other plays discussed are Shaw's Back to 
Methuselah (Theatre Guild's touring version), Christopher Fry's 
The Firstborn, Archibald MacLeish's J'B., Ulysses in Nightown as 
conceived by Burgess Meredith, and several plays adapted or trans- 
lated from foreign languages. 


1759. Williams, Dallas S. "A Bibliography for Arena Theatre," 
pp. 259-267, ''The research studies listed...are confined primarily 
to surveys of the history, development, and quantity of arena staging, 
or to problems associated with the staging of specific plays." 

- Hensley C. Woodbridge 


ENGLISH FICTION IN TRANSITION (1880-1920), I: 3, Fall Special 
1958. 


1760. Pallette, Drew B. "Recent Galsworthy Studies," pp. 3-6. 
Ralph H. Mottram's double biography, For Some We Loved: An 
Intimate Portrait of Ada and John Galsworthy (London: Hutchinson, 
1956), published within a few months after the death of Ada in the 
spring of 1956, is an important addition to Galsworthy studies be- 
cause of the letters it includes, its new biographical material, and 
its revaluation of the past from a mid-twentieth century position. 
The only other recent book-length study of Galsworthy is Genji 
Takahaski's Studies in the Works of John Galsworthy With Special 
Reference to His Visions of Love and Beauty (Tokyo: Shinozaki 
Shorin, [1954], rev. 1956), which discusses the quixotism and pagan 
mysticism of Galsworthy. Takahaski's bibliography of Japanese 
translations of Galsworthy and of writing on Galsworthy in Japan 
illustrates Galsworthy's vogue in that country. 


1761. Gerber, Helmut E. (ed.). "John Galsworthy: An Annotated 
Checklist of Writings about Him," pp. 7-29. 


1762. Cordell, Richard A. "Somerset Maugham: Lucidity Versus 
Cunning,'"' pp. 30-32. Maugham has been either neglected by "Old 
Critics" and ''New Critics" alike, or belittled by them because of 
the clarity and intelligibility of his writing, which the critics inter- 
pret as a lack of subtlety and cunning. The only book-length studies 
of Maugham have appeared on the Continent, the best being Helmut 
Papajewski's Die Welt—, Lebens—, und Kunstanschauung William 
Somerset Maughams (1952). Numerous avenues of approach await 
the scholar writing in English who wishes to work on Maugham. 
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1762a. Gerber, Helmut E. "Bibliography, News, and Notes," pp. 
33-40. Brief bibliographical notes on Arnold Bennett, Samuel Butler, 
Hubert Crackanthorpe, Ford Madox Ford, John Galsworthy, George 
Gissing, H. Rider Haggard, W. Somerset Maugham, George Moore, 
H. Y. Munro, Hugh Walpole, H. G. Wells, and Israel Zangwill. 

- George O. Marshall, Jr. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, XLVII: 6, September 1958. 


No relevant articles. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, XLVII: 7, October 1958. 


1763. Harkness, Bruce. ''The Lucky Crowd—Contemporary British 
Fiction," pp. 387-397. Of the three to four thousand novels being 
published annually in Britain, the best are being written by ''the 
Angry Young Men" in general and John Wain and Kingsley Amis in 
particular. The ''new voice" came to British fiction in Hurry on 
Down (1953) and Lucky Jim (1954). It came as a reaction to the 
"sensitivity crowd—the Jamesians, the Woolfs, the Bowens.'' While 
the new voice is "free and farcical and unsuspicious" of itself, it 
has certain defects: ''a tendency toward redoing old themes in new 
clothes, to developing improbable solutions to the plot, and a danger- 
ous tendency toward letting the hero's spontaneity fall into a pose." 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, XLVII: 8, November 1958. 


1764. Smith, Hugh L., Jr. ''Jazz in the American Novel," pp. 467- 
478. Three trends are apparent in American novelists’ treatment 
of jazz: "a quantitative increase in jazz subject matter, a qualitative 
advancement in the accuracy of portrayal of the jazz world, anda 
consistently romantic treatment of jazz subject matter." In the 
American novel jazz is used as a symbol of the musician; as a sym- 
bol of the non-musician listener; as a symbol of the "idea of escape 
to a better life, or of hope for a better world"; on a limited scale, 
as a symbol of the Negro's future; and very naturally to create mood 
and atmosphere. There are references to 23 novels, a number of 
short stories, and one play. - Charles Tate 


ETUDES ANGLAISES, XI: 3, Juillet-Septembre 1958. 


1765. Meikle, Henry W. "Voltaire and Scotland," pp. 193-201. 
Though the first work of Voltaire's to be published in Scotland ap- 
peared in 1750, subsequent editions of his work (50 by 1801) indicate 
his popularity during the literary revival in Scotland at that time. 
Keenly ''moved by the tragedy of the House of Stewart,'' Voltaire, 
who was thought at first to have been the formative influence on 
Hume and William Robertson, is said to have had none on the former 
and little on the latter; they wanted through the past to clarify the 
present, not, as Voltaire, to change it. The first lecturer on Rhetoric 
and Belles-Lettres at Edinburgh (1748-1751), Adam Smith was one 
who spread to Scotland ''the Enlightenment represented by Voltaire," 
who greatly stimulated historical writing, because the Scots held 
him to be an "instructive," agreeable" story-teller. 


1766, Muir, Kenneth. "Cardenio," pp. 202-209. There is "strong 
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reason'' to believe that the Double Falsehood (acted 1727; published 
1728), edited by Lewis Theobald, who claimed that Shakespeare 
wrote it, is ''a debased version of Cardenio,"' ascribed in the 
Stationers’ Register entry (1653) to ''Mr. Fletcher and Shake- 
speare,''' and that they were its original authors. Though Theobald 
seems to have changed his mind about Double Falsehood's being in 
the Shakespearean canon, the play contains, especially in the first 
three acts, not only numbers of passages and phrases that look as 
if they are merely Theobaldian imitations of Shakespeare, but also 
numbers of them ''which would appear to be beyond his [Theobald's] 
powers.'' Examples from the play are brought forward to support 
the tentative conclusion of Shakespeare's responsibility for the first 
three acts, the last two being given to Fletcher. 


1767. Monod, Sylvére. ''Une Amitié Francaise de Charles Dickens: 
Lettres Inédites 4 Philoclés Régnier (II),'' pp. 210-225. Twleve more 
letters (1855-1863, with large gaps) from the library of the Comédie 
Francaise conclude this article (Part I, Etudes Anglaises, XI [Avril- 
Juin 1958], 119-135; cf., AES, No. 950), which throws further light 
on the relationship between Dickens and Wilkie Collins; marks once 
again Dickens's theatrical interest (his attempt to have Westland 
Marston's A Hard Struggle performed at the Comédie, his desire to 
have A Tale of Two Cities adapted for the French stage); and shows 
Dickens's concern for the professional career of Fanny Ternan, 
sister of his mistress, Ellen. If Dickens could write of Régnier (in 
a letter to Collins, March 13, 1867) in a tone of ironic superiority, 
Régnier never even mentions the novelist in letters to others. In 
his last letter to Régnier (dated ''First February 1863"), Dickens 
protests too much his friendship and in so doing signalizes its end, 
the breaking point likely being Dickens's separation from his wife 
in 1858, (In French.) 


1768.. Veyriras, Paul. "Un Regain d'Intérét pour Arthur Hugh 
Clough," pp. 226-228. The flawless edition of Clough's Poems (eds. 
H. F. Lowry, et al., Oxford, 1951) makes clear the evolutionary 
curve of his work: during his spiritual crisis (1840-1852) an oscil- 
lation between the extremes of exuberance and hermeticism, of dif- 
fusion and excessive concision, the swing being arrested occasionally 
by the precarious equilibrium found in his lyrical poems. His intro- 
spective sensibility ("son vertige introspectif") is that of his age. 
F. L. Mulhauser's edition of Clough's letters (Correspondence of 
Arthur Hugh Clough, Oxford, 1957, 2 vols.) reveals a curve similar 
to that of the poems (Clough, the man actively concerned with re- 
ligion to the detached spectator), but perhaps throws more light on 
his contemporaries than on Clough himself. Recent articles (1951- 
1956) and work in progress are mentioned. (In French.) 


1769. Gindre, M. ''Points de Vue sur D. H. Lawrence," pp. 229-239. 
This evaluation of recent books about Lawrence seeks to arrive at 
a proper assessment of him as man, writer, and thinker: F. R. 
Leavis, D. H. Lawrence, Novelist (London, 1955); H. T. Moore, The 
Intelligent Heart, The Story of D. H. Lawrence (London, 1955); 


Mary Freeman, D. H. Lawrence, A Basic Study of His Ideas (Gaines- 


1952); and D. H. Lawrence, Selected Literary Criticism, ed. Anthony 
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Beal (London, 1955). The value of Lawrence lies in his concern with 
the structure of modern civilization, with the problems of a spiritual 
rebirth and its relation to Christianity. His art and his message are 
now seen as inseparable. Rehabilitated as a thinker by Miss Free- 
man and Leavis, whose book is the richest and most penetrating 
critique of Lawrence's novels, Lawrence can no longer be accused 
by those, like Moore and Young, of an obscurity and an aberrant 
propheticism that, according to Young, would lead the reader toa 
mad house. (In French.) - John B, Shipley 


THE GRADUATE STUDENT OF ENGLISH, I: 4, Summer 1958, 


1770. Jobes, Donald. "The Literary Critic and the Philosopher," 
pp. 1-3. "Because the modern philosopher studies language, he has 
common interests with the students of literature, who, unfortunately, 
too often distrust him.'' Several of the literary student's problems 
which might be solved with the help of the philosopher are elucidating 
technical words of the modern critic, understanding how poets em- 
ploy the language of tropes and figures, finding some adequate lan- 
guage of evaluation, understanding the peculiar qualities of literary 
“truth,'' considering the pronouncements of the earlier modern 
critics, and understanding the philosophical ideas which stand as a 
frame of reference for the literature of the past. 


1771. Roberts, T. J. ''Some Forms, A Meaning, Knowledge: Ben- 
nett's 'Matador,'" pp. 7-15. Through an analysis of the structure 
of a story or poem, one may see that several formal features can 
cooperate both to create a meaning and to make that meaning im- 
portant for the reader. In Bennett's story, ''the patterns which de- 
termine the quantity and kind of detail, the devices that tend to make 
the reader lose himself in the story, the organization of the parts, 
and, finally, a carefully poised juxtaposition of weltanschauungs can 
be expected to help give this particular story a living significance 
to a properly sensitive and thoughtful reader." 


1772. Fraser, John, "Introducing Them to Literature," pp. 18-24. 
It is suggested that there are better ways of introducing freshmen 
to literature than are provided by either modified-scholarly or 
modified-new-critical methods. The approach hypothesized is 
three-fold: (1) the investigation of key concepts or concerns of our 
time; (2) consideration of ''types of cultures" (e.g.: imagined socie- 
ties of future, early American cultures); (3) introduction of the stu- 
dent to some of the processes involved in creating a work of litera- 
ture. Primarily, the instructor will be concerned with working, 
"however modestly, towards clarifying such topics as: what the 
great writers of the past have shown us about the possibilities ofa 
rich, complex, mature, and individual personality; how we can our- 
selves work towards becoming one; and how contemporary social 
structures and beliefs assist or thwart us in this enterprise." 

- Robert C. Jones 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL, LVI: 3, July 1958. 


1773. Coles, Paul. "The Interpretation of More's 'Utopia,'" pp. 
365-370. Christopher Morris and C. S. Lewis have held that Utopia 
was not a serious political proposal but a satirical entertainment. 
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On systematic investigation their reasoning fails to convince. Book II 
was written before most of Book I, which added '"'Hythloday's descrip- 
tion and castigation of the social, economic and political ills of con- 
temporary Europe and particularly of contemporary England.'' More 
re-emphasized these points because he took them seriously. The 
character ''More" who perfunctorily disputes with Hythloday does not 
represent More's own reasoning powers; he may have been a "'pru- 
dént protective device'' against possible prosecution. Finally, 'More 
not only traverses, he penetrates the depth of society. His investi- 
gation is surgical, systematic; it diagnoses, and it prescribes." 


1774. Watson, John Gillard. "The Role of the Writer," pp. 371-376. 
In contrast to the ''Marxisising 'thirties,'' most present British 
writers are ''conspicuously non-political." Writers cannot perman- 
ently ignore political themes, though they need not become propa- 
gandists, nor even half-propagandists like Wells and Shaw. Wells 
failed to appreciate that he most successfully conveyed social reali- 
ties when treating his own experience (The History of Mr. Polly). 
Paradoxically, Conrad's Under Western Eyes, which strove for 
scrupulous impartiality, ''conveys more about Russian politics" 
than does Koestler's partisan Darkness at Noon. Conrad was carry- 
ing out the only permanently valuable writer's role: comprehending 
"political themes in such a manner as to get at the human realities 
behind the abstractions.'' This, too, is the manner of Shakespeare's 
plays. - John O. Waller 


THE HUDSON REVIEW, XI: 3, Autumn 1958. 


1775. Reid, B. L. "Yeats and Tragedy," pp. 391-410. The poems 
of W. B. Yeats reproduce in their total design the tragic sequence 
of primitive tragedy: ''Suffering, Opposition, Reconciliation, Trans- 
mutation and Transcendence." In developing this thesis Reid takes 
issue with the views of Stephen Spender and Walter E. Houghton that 
Yeats lacks a "unifying moral subject.'' On the contrary, Yeats as a 
humanist asserts a faith in heroic man, able to make his own destiny; 
and Yeats's poems express the experience of man instructed, chas- 
tened, and strengthened by the "'course of systematic discipline." 
Reid also advances two "undemonstrable" hypotheses: that the 
primitive tragic design still governs ''systematic" tragedy and that 
any ''fully serious order of thought or of art, not utterly idealistic 
or utterly fatalistic,"’ must inevitably reproduce the same pattern. 


1776. Deming, Barbara. "John Osborne's War Against the Phili- 
stines,'' pp. 411-419. Mary McCarthy has inaccurately and too gen- 
ously praised John Osborne's Look Back in Anger and The Enter- 
tainer. Although Osborne has written "lively descriptions" of a 
modern hell, he has achieved only a partial success; he is unable to 
put aside his anger, really his "complacent snobbery," in his war 
with the Philistines and to submit his heroes to a "final clear scru- 
tiny."' In reaching this conclusion Miss Deming compares Osborne's 
works with Samuel Beckett's Endgame. In the latter the hero does 
eventually confront himself, whereas Osborne's protagonists "take 
cover," - Sam S. Baskett 
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THE KANSAS MAGAZINE, 1959. 


1777. Sackett, S. J. ''Reaction and Reform in Kansas Literature of 
the Nineteenth Century," pp. 73-83. Kansas was settled largely by 
Abolitionist idealists. Many were satisfied with the freeing of the 
slaves, but others were dissatisfied with conditions as they were and 
wanted to change them. Henry King shows the ridicule heaped on 
the reformers in ''The Man with a Hobby," and John J. Ingalls at- 
tacked nearly every social change of his day. Eugene Fitch Ware, 
a political adherent of Senator Ingalls, hit at much the same targets. 
Later in his career, however, when he observed tobacco-stemmers 
at work, Ware became conscious of social injustices and himself 
advocated reform. Edgar Watson Howe was a more typical reaction- 
ary, one who never changed his position; but his work shows a kind 
of desperation, indicating that he knew he was fighting a losing battle. 
Charles M. Sheldon and William Allen White are typical of the re- 
form writers. Sheldon advocated a brand of Christian Socialism, and 
White in two novels attacked the capitalist system and advocated a 
radicalism based on Christian principles. These authors show the 
trend of the time, coming as they do just at the time of the upsurge 
of the Populist movement and the Prohibition movement in Kansas 
politics. Sheldon and White ''were of primary importance as spokes- 
men for the new ideas and as straws in the wind that finally blew in 
the great reforms of the twentieth century." 


1778. Seiden, Melvin. "Shakespeare's Comic Dream World: A 
Midsummer Night's Dream," pp. 84-90. A Midsummer Night's 
Dream is a cormplex of dreams-within-a-dream informed by a sense 
of the ridiculous which depends on a sense of inconsequentiality. The 
result is that the play might seem to some frivolous and meaning- 
less. To guard against this, Shakespeare has, in the character of 
Hippolyta, inserted in the play a spokesman for just that point of 
view toward Pyramus and Thisbe. As we sympathize with Theseus’ 
indulgence toward the players and disagree with Hippolyta, we be- 
come more ready to accept the imaginative structure of the play in 
which both appear. This disagreement, based as it is on fundamental 
attitudes, augurs ill for what seems in the play itself to be an ideal 
marriage; and indeed, if Oberon and Titania cannot keep from petty 
bickering, what hope is there for Theseus and Hippolyta? Shake- 
speare's comedy is genial and tolerant, rather than grim and aus- 
tere; yet it is not sentimental. The reason may be that Shakespeare 
was grappling with something very serious to the Elizabethans in the 
Bottom-Titania scenes, in which Bottom is ''the lower orders, brute 
humanity, and blundering strength,'' and in which he comes to the 
ascendance. Here Shakespeare is engaging "in an illicit flirtation 
with all that is most abhorrent to him." In laughing at Bottom—the 
bottom of the heap—we are reasserting our conviction that things 
are better off as they are (in Shakespeare's day); yet Bottom has his 
day and comes off without punishment, even with a pleasant memory 
of his dream. - S. J. Sackett 


KIRKE OG KULTUR, LXIII: 3, March 1958. 


1779. Haddal, Ingvar. ''Nattverden i Charles Wesleys salmer,"' pp. 
147-155. Charles Wesley wrote 166 hymns on the holy sacraments. 
Haddal discusses Wesley's interpretation of the Holy Communion on 
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the basis of the evidence offered by these hymns. To Wesley, the 
Holy Communion was not just a commemorative event, as it was to 
Zwingli; it was also a visible sign of grace, and a means through 
which grace was extended. Wesley 'evangelized' the sacrament only 
insofar as he stressed his happy conviction that he was one of God's 
children, that religion is a question which touches the heart, and 
that sinners should receive Christ, Who offered Himself to them in 
the sacraments. (In Norwegian.) 


KIRKE OG KULTUR, LXIII: 4, April 1958. 


1780. Ullness, Sverre P. N. ''John Milton," pp. 228-234. Ullness 
gives an appraisal of Milton's status today. Norwegian readers are 
by no means excluded from his empire; they, too, feel that their 
minds have been enriched by Milton's universal spirit. Milton was 
one of God's great messengers, proclaiming the greatness of man 
and his absolute freedom to choose between good and evil. (In 
Norwegian.) 


KIRKE OG KULTUR, LXIII: 5, May 1958. 


1781. Solum, Erik Svenke. ''Omkring John Locke - og andre farlige 
folk,'' pp. 302-308. Solum discusses Locke's reaction against the 
belief in original sin, and its connection with subsequent liberal 
tendencies in theology. Solum maintains that it is unjust to view 
Locke as an enemy of religion; Locke himself warned against re- 
ligious skepticism and insisted that man's rational faculties were 
strictly limited and that his cognitive powers placed him roughly 
halfway between ignorance and omniscience. Locke was a reformer, 
not a rebel. His attack on ministers was caused by his belief that 
their desire for personal power impeded the development of a church 
that would embrace the entire nation. (In Norwegian.) 


KIRKE OG KULTUR, LXIII: 7, September 1958. 


1782. Ullnzwss, Sverre P. N. ''T. S. Eliot - og poetisk reklame for 
kirkebygging," pp. 429-434. This article describes the contents of 
T. S. Eliot's The Rock (1934), 


1783, Langslet, Lars Roar. "Tre dikteres mgte med helgenen," 
pp. 406-415. Langslet discusses the portrayal of the saint in works 
by T. S. Eliot, Paul Claudel, and George Bernanos. He concludes 
that the saint, as described by T. S. Eliot in The Murder in the 
Cathedral, is a stylized figure; his inner conflicts lie largely beyond 
the spectator's sphere of observation. Violaine in Claudel's play 
The Annunciation is more of a living person, but her inmost secret 
remains hidden. However, in Bernanos' novel Journal d'un curé de 
campagne the mystery of the saint is partly revealed. Through the 
external action we glimpse a deeper significance—the puzzle of be- 
ing one of God's selected, and the mystery of suffering and of saint- 
hood. (In Norwegian.) -Maren Sophie R¢stvig 


MODERN DRAMA, I: 2, September 1958. 


1784, Dahlstrom, Carl E. W. L. "An Approach to Tragedy," Part II 
(continued from I: 1, May 1958), pp. 71-83. Defining his discussion 
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as expository, not descriptive, Dahlstrom asserts that tragedy can 
be composed only where the cultural situation permits individuation, 
Individuation, going beyond the socialization of man, promises him 
much; but since freedom of choice is limited, and the vision clouded, 
the individual inevitably meets disaster. Only free men are subjects 
for tragedy; in the Greek period, the great families were the only 
ones who had developed genuine individuality. Today freedom is 
spread more widely through the social ranks, so the hero may be any 
person who stands "out from the masses by virtue of exceptional 
qualities of will and action.'' Dahlstrom analyzes tragic structure, 
pointing out the necessity of the egoic force, the aspects of language 
in tragedy, and the difference between the "experiencing agent" in 
tragedy and comedy. Tragedy cannot easily be defined, since it is 
created, not manufactured. 


1785. Leyburn, Ellen Douglas. ''The Theme of Loneliness in the 
Plays of Synge," pp. 84-90. Miss Leyburn demonstrates by an anal- 
ysis of the plays that loneliness is the primary motif. Settings are 
chosen to emphasize loneliness; action in the plots grows out of the 
desire to "assuage the immeasurable loneliness of the spirit." 
Suffering caused by the events is expressed in terms of loneliness. 
Through the poet's skill, loneliness is symbolized and made universal. 


1786. Kernan, Alvin B. "Truth and Dramatic Mode in the Modern 
Theater: Chekhov, Pirandello, and Williams," pp. 101-114. Modern 
dramatists have arrived at no single satisfactory mode, so fluctuate 
from realism to expressionism. They have explored the problem of 
mode in their plays. Chekhov's The Sea Gull deals with the problem 
‘of the dramatist. The playwright uses a form which mixes a variety 
of modes, and presents the only reality which matters—''the lost, 
suffering individuals who have adopted different perspectives to ex- 
press their own sense of life....'' Pirandello's Six Characters in 
Search of an Author shows the contrast between the realistic mode 
and the non-realistic, and, ''realism as a mode of life or...of drama 
is...shown to be inadequate because in its search for objective truth 
it is killing, for objective truth is an illusion....'' Williams' Streetcar 
Named Desire presents two polar ways of looking at experience: the 
realistic view of Stanley Kowalski and the 'non-realistic"' view of 
Blanche. Williams makes the limitations of realism clear, but in- 
sists it must be accepted; yet his "delight in rich symbolism even 
in the midst of his most realistic plays suggests a sensitive aware- 
ness of" other values. Since the modern playwright has no absolute 
theory of reality, he can have no absolute dramatic mode. 


1787. Nardin, James T. ''The Renaissance of the American Drama," 
pp. 115-124. A “tremendous resurgence of drama" exists today 
which is likely to produce many good plays, and a growing and en- 
lightened audience. The audience exists in terms of TV set owners; 
the money for production exists in funds from sponsors. The experi- 
ments of stage, screen, and radio will influence TV drama greatly, 
especially in development of credible character and the power of 
language. TV drama is likely to be short, requiring swift charac- 
terization and rapid plot development; it will tend toward melodrama. 
Since "increasingly serious treatment accompanies the popularity" 
of any literary form, melodrama may move toward "entertainment 
which presents serious ideas."" The possibility of tragedy in occa- 
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sional longer units of time is growing. Comedy may suffer, lacking 
the infectiousness of the crowd; it may move toward verbal clever- 
ness, away from slapstick. TV may create its own writers and feed 
their works to the legitimate stage or to the screen. ''The activity 
in American TV today is hopeful for the future of all forms of the 
drama."' 


1788. Bentley, Eric. 'My Fair Lady," pp. 135-136. (Reprinted 
from The Shavian, Summer Number, 1958). My Fair Lady is un- 
Shavian in spirit and cancels out most of the points that are made 
in Pygmalion. Adaptation results in weakening the play,the "dramatic 
ideas"' of the musical comedy are "extremely dull,'' also un-Shavian. 
It is a ''facile daydream," presented according to a ''well established 
formula."' In contrast to the parody of romance and melodrama 
conceived by Shaw, the musical comedy returns to romance and 
melodrama. - Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES, LXXIII: 7, November 1958. 


1789. Hamilton, A.C. "Spenser's Letter to Ralegh," pp. 481-485. 
A careful reading of the Letter annexed to the 1950 ed. of FQ sug- 
gests that it is less at variance with the poem than has been gener- 
ally supposed. 


1790. Edwards, Thomas R., Jr. "The Colors of Fancy: An Image 
Cluster in Pope," pp. 485-489. A "cluster of images" in a Pope 
letter of Nov. 12, 1711, is frequently echoed in his poetry. The 
recurrence is of special interest because the cluster, although "in 
a sense formulaic," is considerably varied: "In this mediation 
between formula and local imaginative transformation we may see 
in miniature the tension between 'convention' and ‘originality’ that 
gives neo-classic literary art its peculiar power and interest," 


1791. Welsh, Alexander. "A Melville Debt to Carlyle,'' pp. 489-491. 
The “silly sheep" passage in Moby Dick, ch. 69, is "taken directly" 
from Carlyle's "Boswell's Life of Johnson." 


1792. Kissane, James. '"'Classical Echoes in Hopkins' 'Heaven- 
Haven,''' pp. 491-492. The poem echoes, ironically, Odyssey, IV, 
566-568, where Elysium is described. 


pp. 492-497. The Yeomen is essentially a satire on Gilbert's earlier 
Savoy operas: Gilbert's own opinion of them was mixed, and in The 
Yeomen he presents ordinary people who respond disappointingly to 
great demands (cf. the extraordinary qualities of typical Gilbertian 
heroes and heroines, who are equal to the most severe tests of 
character). 


1794, Cauthen, I. B., Jr. "Another Webster Allusion in The Waste 
Land," pp. 498-499. The Waste Land, II, 117-126, echoes not only 
Shakespeare (as has been noted) but Webster, specifically, The White 
Devil, V. vi. 223-227. The Webster context, moreover, resembles 
the Eliot context. 


1795. Monteiro, George. "Initiation and the Moral Sense in Faulk- 
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ner's Sanctuary," pp. 500-504. Literature frequently tells of those 
who experience initiations, i.e., in whom the moral sense develops. 
Popeye and Temple are not initiated: Popeye is ''unable,'' Temple 
“unwilling,'"' "to recognize sin.'' "It is Temple's indifference, her 
irresponsibility, which is the true tragedy of Sanctuary. Popeye, 
the product of life without moral sense, symbolizes from the start 
what Temple steadily moves towards and finally becomes...."' 

- Robert Pierson 


THE MONTH, CCVI: 1094, October 1958. 


1796. Gardner, W. H. ''The Status of Coventry Patmore," pp. 205- 
219. Ina three-part article W. H. Gardner reviews pronouncements 
by critics from Saintsbury to John Heath-Stubbs on Patmore's 
status as poet, examines in some detail J. C. Reid's recent The 
Mind and Art of Coventry Patmore, and analyzes Patmore's subtly 
expressive ''A Farewell" to give ''some idea of the intense, compel- 
ling human quality, the poignant pathos,'' which he finds in much of 
the poetry of Patmore. He finds fault with Reid's conservative con- 
clusion that Patmore as poet '''is surely at the top of the second 
class,'"' because a judgment so worded may suggest ''second-rate" 
and keep readers away from Patmore. For Gardner, Patmore "is 
one of the eight most considerable poets who wrote and died within 
the Victorian age." - Dougald B. MacEachen 


THE NEW LEADER, XLI: 1, January 6, 1958. 


1797. Abel, Lionel. "O'Neill and His Critics," pp. 25-26. In his 
recent New York Times Book Review reply to adverse criticisms of 
Eugene O'Neill by Eric Bentley and Mary McCarthy, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, long-time O'Neill admirer, made two errors. (1) He should 
not have lumped the two critics together. Bentley, a serious judge 
of plays, conscientiously criticizes plotting and characterization, 
while Miss McCarthy, 'twithout any real theatrical culture," is 'de- 
signedly immoderate, violent and feminine" in her attacks upon 
O'Neill's supposed ineptness of language. (2) Krutch should have 
defended O'Neill's rhetoric. The dramatist excelled in making 
"characters speak authentically at the critical points of their life 
experience." 


XLI: 4, January 27, 1958. 


1798. Hicks, Granville. "James Jones's 'Some Came Running': A 
Study in Arrogant Primitivism," pp. 20-22. Jones is an "appalling 
example" of Thomas Wolfe's influence gone wrong. Believing him- 
self "a born writer,'' spoiled by early success, Jones has surrendered 
"to his worst impulses.'' From Here to Eternity had some repor- 
torial merits, but his latest work is a cruel parody" of himself: 
grotesque length, silly philosophizing, writing so bad as to be "'an 
assault upon the language,'' a pathetic mucker pose. It is ''the 
reductio ad absurdum of what Wright Morris calls 'the raw material 
myth'—...that the way to create literature is to get as many 'real' 
things as possible down on paper." 
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XLI: 13, March 31, 1958, 


1799. Fiedler, Leslie A. "The Invention of the Child," pp. 22-24. 
(First of a series of self-contained articles by Fiedler on changing 
treatments of the child in literature and art.) The ever-present 
child, populating so much modern literature, ''observing in his inno- 
cence our lack of it,"' is the ''most maudlin of primitivisms.'' The 
child-cult is a relatively new phenomenon, unknown in classical, Old 
Testament, medieval, or renaissance literature, though the medie- 
vals sentimentalized the Christ-child. The child as center of art, 
“spokesman for the unfallen ego" (''Original Innocence"), is incom- 
patible with belief in Original Sin. He stems from Rousseau. To 
symbolize newly deified id the child proved safer for new bourgeois 
art than alternatively possible symbols": Satan-figures (Prometheus, 
Cain, The Wandering Jew), noble savages, peasants, innocent prosti- 
tutes. Soon, actual children were subjected to the ordeal of compar- 
ing themselves with the "monsters of virtue" in books. 


, XLI: 15, April 14, 1958. 


1800. Fiedler, Leslie A. ''Good Good Girl and Good Bad Boy," pp. 
22-25. "The holiest Ikon of the Cult of the Child" in Anglo-Saxon 
literature has been the Good Good Girl, blonde, spotless, dying melo- 
dramatically (Dickens, Poe, Mrs. Stowe), often, like Cordelia, in 
paternal arms. She dies because sentimentalists must weep (their 
salvation), because she must be spared adult sexual taint, but also 
because author and readers sadistically enjoy killing her. She con- 
trasts with polluted Clarissas of earlier fiction who died to redeem 
themselves and their seducers. Dickens's child victims also in- 
cluded boys, but Americans are intolerant of ''sissy'' Good Good 
Boys (Sid Sawyer) and worship the roughneck nonconformist Good 
Bad Boy (Tom, Huck), who is "America's vision of itself." His 
mother's secret pride, sexually innocent, his revolt-fantasies are 
mainly oral. In our greatest book, Huckleberry Finn, Twain never 
decided whether his story was comedy or tragedy. Today's American 
man is grown-up Good Bad Boy. Lesser boy specimens survive in 
comic strips and radio's mechanically produced Henry Aldrich, 


, XLI: 17, April 28, 1958. 


1801. Fiedler, Leslie A. "Boys Will Be Boys!" pp. 23-26. Neither 
the Good Good Girl nor the Good Bad Boy of 19th century sentimental 
fiction had any sex life. The fictional ascendancy of the child was a 
retreat from earlier sexual fiction. There were ''tentative fumblings 
at defining a pre-adolescent Dark Lady" (Hawthorne's Pearl, Mrs. 
Stowe's Topsy), but these failed. Only Carroll's Alice was rescued 
from "pious insipidity."’ Twain's Huck, physically adolescent, was 
ambiguously rendered sexless. Unlike recent sentimentalists, Twain 
was ''squeamish about sex, utterly frank about violence.'' Huck anti- 
socially takes law into his own hands, is excused as an orphan; to- 
day's fictional delinquents come from "broken homes,"' Our sexed 
delinquents, like Huck, despise teachers, "hook things" (not sides of 
bacon but cars). Our Good Bad Boys include Salinger's protagonists 
and the self-idealizations of Ginsberg and Kerouac. (Also compare 
Presley, Brando, Jimmy Dean.) Sexuality aside, these youth are 
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surprisingly non-violent, and often save themselves by "the out- 
sider's religion," Zen Buddhism. 


, XLI: 20, May 19, 1958. 


1802. Polsky, Ned. "Shaun the Penman," p. 17. My Brother's 
Keeper by James Joyce's brother Stanislaus is "almost the sole 
work in the post-war flood of Joyceana that can be called indispensa- 
ble.'' It significantly relates Joyce's earlier life to his art, con- 
clusively disproves his sometimes supposed belief in God. Note- 
worthy item: ina childish dramatization of the Eden story the boy 
James chose to play Satan. 


1803. Hindus, Milton. 'The Great Fitzgerald," pp. 23-24. Struc- 
turally and stylistically divergent, F. Scott Fitzgerald and Dreiser 
"increasingly detach themselves as the most significant American 
writers" of our first half-century. ''Clyde Griffiths and Jay Gatsby 
seem to divide the empire of our tragic ambitions and accomplish- 
ments between them.'"' Dreiser descends from Whitman, Fitzgerald 
from James and thence from Turgenev and Flaubert. Fitzgerald's 
concern for popularizing Hemingway was misplaced, perhaps a sui- 
cide wish, for Hemingway's exotic romanticism soon outstripped his 
own "'domestic variety.'' The Fitzgerald legend obscures his literary 
excellence, which also fails to translate adequately, so that he is 
underrated abroad. Not a Byron, despite a recent critical compari- 
son, he was more a Keats. (This article occasioned by publication 
of Fitzgerald's Afternoon of an Author, edited and titled by Mizener.) 


1804. Rudikoff, Sonya. ''Lawrence and Life," pp. 25-27. D.H. 
Lawrence's Selected Letters (ed. by Diana Trilling) "offer some of 
that rich encounter which great letters always provide.'' For Law- 
rence nothing was too impersonal or irrelevant for his vivid reac- 
tions. "If Lawrence stands for anything..., it is for response, for 
the reality and intensity of non-rational understanding...perceptive, 
spontaneous.,..'' Lawrence confronts us with the question: "how 
does insight really affect experience?'' He saw modern civilization 
"as inimical to the faculty...of taking life as if it were a flower...a 
real flower...not a diagram of a flower, nor a chemical analysis, nor 
a mechanical model of a flower, nor a flower made of stone, paper 
or poetry." 


» XLI: 21, May 26, 1958. 


1805. Fiedler, Leslie A. 'From Redemption to Initiation," pp. 20- 
23. The initiation theme, innocent child encounters evil, persistently 
recurs in fiction, especially in an age that values maturity over sal- 
vation. Often it is "'a bowdlerized version of the seduction theme." 
(Will Fagin or good Oliver prevail, Scrooge or Tiny Tim?) Only Pip 
remains unseduced by Captain Ahab's madness; Salinger's Seymour 
Glass is redeemed (into suicide) by the child. Dostoyevsky followed 
Dickens, presenting the world "as a conspiracy against the child"; 
both novelists imagined themselves as child-rapists, the reverse of 
the child-lover coin (Dostoyevsky confessed such an act; Dickens 
called Quilp a self-portrait). Sometimes children flirt with evil— 
Huck with Duke and Dauphin, children allied with town idlers, drunk- 
ards, or Negroes. Stevenson projects his own ambivalences in rela- 
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tionships of Jim and Long John, David Balfour and Stewart. But most 
typical Anglo-Saxons, following James's What Maisie Knew (and 
quite unlike continental novelists), shun more direct initiations by 
having the child merely witness some shocking scene (examples in 
Hemingway, Sherwood Anderson, Salinger, Graham Greene, de la 
Mare). Other children encounter death violence, often against ''some 
woodland totem" (Faulkner's ''The Bear"). 


» XLI: 22, June 2, 1958. 


1806. McKitrick, Eric L. "Henry Adams's Conceptual Technique," 
pp. 22-23. Henry Adams was "in certain respects the most complete 
intellectual America ever produced."' The range of subjects he 
illuminated was enormous; he sought, not rhetorical decoration, but 
insight into the workings of things. Throughout, his work illustrates 
two aspects of intellectual method. (1) He automatically polarized 
ideas, viewed them simultaneously from two vantages (America and 
Europe, Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, 20th century and 12th). (2) He extended his metaphors into 
working principles (The Virgin presiding over the planning of 
Chartres). 


1807. Aaron, Daniel. ''Dos Passos Obsessed,'"' p. 24. Dos Passos's 
latest and weakest novel, The Great Days, is ''a melancholy reminder 
of the author's own great days when his beat-up characters stayed 
tough and his prose was taut.'' He never created memorable charac- 
ters, but his closeness to history and his powerful convictions made 
his best prose "almost incandescent."' The glow faded ''with the 
repudiation of his beliefs and the dislocation of his values."' He re- 
tains his obsession to expose ''the betrayers of the past,"' but his 
affirmations ''of what he once denied are not imaginatively assimi- 
lated...." 


» XLI: 25, June 23, 1958. 


1808. Fiedler, Leslie A. ''The Profanation of the Child," pp. 26-29. 
Reaction against the cult of the child has recently produced a varied 
gallery of fictional ''counter-stereotypes.'' There are the 'ambigu- 
ous, epicene'' youngsters of such "homosexual Gothic novelists" as 
Capote and McCullers. Other fictional children are objects of 
ambiguous adult desire (Angus Wilson's Anglo-Saxon Attitudes, 
Salinger's ''A Good Day for Banana Fish"). The fatal boy-coquettes 
of Mann's Death in Venice and Firbank's The Eccentricities of 
Cardinal Perelli symbolize their aged admirers' death wishes, 


Peter Pan, the revolting boy father-seducer in Paul Bowles's porno- 
graphic story, the girl murderer in March's The Bad Seed, the ter- 
rible children of Richard Hughes and William Golden). And now 
Nabokov's Lolita is "the final blasphemy against the cult of the 
child."' Such evil children are displayed ''to reassess the innocence 
of the child, to reveal it as a kind of moral idiocy."" Enslaved adults 
are learning that an ''Age of Innocence can be a tyranny no less ter- 
rible than an Age of Reason"; its gods "must be killed, however snub- 
nosed, freckled-faced or golden haired they may be." 


Other children, descending from The Turn of the Screw, are frankly 
"instruments of the diabolic" (the boy in Barrie's sentimentalized 
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1809. Pasternak, Boris. ''On Translating Shakespeare," pp. 18-25, 
Pasternak gives stimulating but desultory impressions on various 
points concerning the eight Shakespeare plays he has translated. 
Shakespeare's best language is in his prose and the rapid verse of 
action passages. Much of his verse is needlessly rhetorical, circum- 
locutious. The rhythmic momentum is adapted to dramatic intention, 
most notably in Hamlet. The English language is ''enviably laconic." 
The beginnings and endings of plays give Shakespeare his reputation 
for truthfulness to life; the middles are tightly logical and too wedded 
to ethical abstractions. Shakespeare's reckless repetitiousness, 
forgetfulness of what he had previously written (marks of composing 
under pressure), is strong evidence against any such "cunning" or 
“ulterior motivations" as assumed by Baconians. Hamlet is a drama 
of duty and self-denial. The true love scenes in Romeo and Juliet 
are not lyrical but spoken in half-tones. King Lear is usually too 
noisily staged; the elements are stormy but the men "'terrified, speak 
to one another in whispers.'' Macbeth has startling affinities with 
Crime and Punishment. Shakespeare was "the father and prophet 
of realism." 


» XLI: 40, November 3, 1958. 

1810. Nordell, Rod. "Cock-a-Doddle Casey," pp. 20-22. Nordell 
describes a 1951 interview with Sean O'Casey. O'Casey on technique: 
"If it satisfies me, the audience will like it; if they don't, I'm still 
satisfied.'' Defending his mixing of tragedy with comedy: ''comedy 
purges the emotions just as much as tragedy does.'"' He seeks to 
capture "'a feeling for life." When he wrote The Silver Tassie, he 
"didn't know the difference between expressioniam and impression- 
ism," thinking he was writing '"'a kind of ritual." His communism, 
anti-clericalism, and methods of composition were discussed. De- 
spite alleged anti-Irishism of recent plays, he shows himself still 
an Ireland-lover. - John O. Waller 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, CXXXIX: 16, October 20, 1958. 


1811. Schlesinger, Arthur L., Jr. ''Waugha la Proust," pp. 20-21. 
Although Anthony Powell has for a quarter of a century been pro- 
ducing some of the most acute, controlled, and witty novels coming 
out of England, his work has been less appreciated by the American 
critics and public than that of some of his less talented countrymen. 
His current At Lady Molly's is a case in point. Powell, profoundly 
influenced by Proust, antedated and continues to rival Evelyn Waugh 
as a creator of ironic comedy. 


CXXXIX: 17, October 27, 1958. 


1812. "Lolita and the Critics," p. 3. Despite its author's protesta- 
tions to the contrary, Vladimir Nabokov's best-selling Lolita is 


filled with social meaning, much of it false to life. It implicitly at- 
tacks modern co-education and American philistinism. It suggests 
that pre-adolescent personality can survive uncorrupted a "two- 
year rape.'' The critics, impressed by its charm, humor, and sensi- 
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tiveness, have largely missed these deeper implications. 
- Hubert W. Smith 


NORTH CAROLINA FOLKLORE, VI: 1, July 1958. 


1813. Dunbar, Gary S. ''Geographical Lore from The Outer Banks," 
pp. 1-5. This article is taken largely from Dunbar's doctoral dis- 
sertation ''Historical Geography of The North Carolina Outer Banks." 


1814. Cobb, Lucy M. "Two Folk Tales," pp. 13-15. ''The Mouse 
Got Drowned in the Cabbage Pot,'' and ''The Little Round House" are 
two tales from Lucy Cobb's childhood. 


1815. Arnold, Lattye Eunice. "A Sketch and Two Songs," pp. 16-19. 
The two songs are local versions of ''My Horses Ain't Hungry," and 
"Black John Davy." 


1816. Anderson, John Q. "Serenade in North Carolina," pp. 20-21. 
A reminiscence of a serenade that ended unfortunately. 


1817. Mayhew, B. F., and Stephen B. Weeks. ''Legends of Teach," 
pp. 21-22, These are reprinted from University of North Carolina 
Magazine, February 1893 and 1889. The anonymous "'Pirates and 
the Palatines,'' (pp. 23-26) is from the Salisbury Carolina Watchman, 
1842, - R. D. Jameson 


NOTES AND QUERIES, V: 10, October 1958. 


1818. Fabian, Bernhard. ''New Dates for the O.E.D.,"' p. 417. The 
reference to de Tocqueville's Démocratie en Amérique for the cita- 
tion of Individualism in the 0.E.D. should be to the translation of the 
second part of the work (1840), not to the first (1835), Balzac seems 
to have used the word originally. The term Self-culture was coined 
by William Ellery Channing in 1838 and used in his lecture of that 
title; thus the O.E.D.'s citation of Emerson (1847) does not represent 
its earliest usage. 


1819. Wilkins, A. N. "John Dennis on Love as a 'Tragical Passion,'"' 
pp. 417-419 (concluded). By subordinating love to friendship in the 
character of Orestes in his Iphigenia, Dennis failed in making love 
a ''Tragical Passion"; in the character of Iphigenia, however, love, 
her ruling passion, aids the plot resolution, thus supporting Dennis's 
critical theory. Dennis was unsuccessful in showing love as re- 
inforcing the moral of the play and only partly successful in making 
his representation of love credible. In some of his other plays deal- 
ing with love, Dennis may have applied his principles more success- 
fully. 


1820. Ryan, William M. "'Crist Se Gold Bloma' and the Golden 
Rose," pp. 419-421. Although a Bull of 1049 is the earliest certain 
historical reference to the Golden Rose, a gift to or from the Pope 
in the Middle Ages, Blicking Homily IX may contain the earliest 
reference to it known to us, 


1821. Renoir, Alain. "Another Minor Analogue to Chaucer's Pan- 
darus,"' pp. 421-422. Spurius, a slave and pander in Guillaume de 
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Blois's Alda, possesses the three chief characteristics of Pandarus: 
self-confidence as an adviser, a paradoxical behavior, and eagerness 
to share in another's adventure. Chaucer could have known this 
Latin farce of the late 12th century, as Mss of it were still being 
copied in the 14th century. 


1822. Emerson, Francis Willard. ''The Bible in Spenser's Chaucer," 
pp. 422-423. Elements of magic, persons, and spirits in Spenser's 
continuation of the Squire's Tale indicate a debt to the Bible, II Kings, 
2 and 4, 


1823. Bowers, R. H. ''The Letter of Lentulus in Middle-English," 
pp. 423-424. The second of five poems from British Museum Ms 
Add. 37049, printed in Speculum, XXXII (April 1957), derives ulti- 
mately from the apochryphal Letter of Lentulus rather than the 
Cursor Mundi. Both works described Christ's physical appearance. 


1824. Withington, Eleanor. ‘Hugh Holland's Acrostic Sonnet," pp. 
424-425. That the sonnet ''To the ternall,and aeternall Vnitie,'' signed 
with the initials H. H. and published in Thomas Wright's The Pas- 
sions of the Minde in Generall (1604) is the work of Hugh Holland is 
suggested by the discovery of an acrostic in the poem to a Fraunces 
Parker, whose identity is unknown. 


1825. Patrick, John M. ''Morris and Froissart: 'Geffray Teste 
Noire: and 'The Haystack in the Floods,'"' pp. 425-427, Themes 
and incidents in "Concerning Geffray Teste Noire" and ''The 
Haystack in the Floods'' demonstrate William Morris's reading in 
Froissart,. 


1826. Mithal, H.S.D. "'Will, My Lord of Leicester's Jesting 
Player,'" pp. 427-429. The reference in a letter from Sir Philip 
Sidney to Sir Francis Walsingham in 1586 is probably not to William 
Shakespeare, William Johnson, or William Kemp—candidates ad- 
vanced a century ago—but to one Robert Wilson, 


1827. McKenzie, D. F. 'Men Made Free of the Stationers' Company, 
1605-1640—Some Corrections to the List in Arber's Transcript," 
pp. 429-430. Corrects a number of dates and misspellings of proper 
names in Vol. III of Arber's A Transcript of the Registers of the 
Company of Stationers of London, 1554-1640. 


1828. Samuel, Irene. '''The Brood of Folly,'"' pp. 430-431. Although 
Plato was ultimately responsible for the distinction between right- 
handed and left-handed madness upon which L'Allegro and I] Pense- 
roso and The Anatomy of Melancholy drew, the device of division 
into opposed kinds, with the suggestion that things dissimilar have 
been masked beneath the same name, could have been suggested to 
both Milton and Burton by the Moriae Encomium of Erasmus. 


1829. Toynbee, Margaret, and (Sir) Gyles Isham. "The Will of Jane 
Lodge (Née Isham) (1612-1687)," pp. 431-432. Publication this year 
of an additional volume of the Index to Wills proved in the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury, covering the years 1686-1693, makes pos- 
sible completion of the story of Mrs. Jane Lodge (née Isham), wid- 
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owed mother of Sidney Lodge. An earlier account appeared in N&Q 
for April and May, 1956. 


1830. Lloyd, Michael. 'Justa Edouardo King," pp. 432-434. Certain 
contributions to this memorial volume, including Milton's Lycidas, 
show that their writers had access to the poems of others and that 
a mutual borrowing occurred. An over-all plan for the work is sug- 
gested by a broad community of idea. Milton's poem echoes, con- 
cludes, interprets, and sometimes opposes the ideas found in the 
other poems. 


1831. Dodson, Daniel B. "King James and The Phoenix—Again," 
pp. 434-437. As has been said elsewhere, Phoenix, in Middleton's 
play The Phoenix, probably represents James I; other examples 
reinforce the identification. Proditor, a conspirator in the play, 
probably represents Ralegh. In guiding his political philosophy in 
the play by the Basilikon Doron, Middleton (or his collaborator) 
sought not alone to curry favor but also to show Phoenix as the ideal 
of sovereignty and covertly to admonish James against his policy of 
clemency toward Catholicism. 


1832. Larkin, Daniel Il. 'Hooker and Webster," p. 437. Lines within 
a passage (IV, 2, 266-77) in Webster's The Devil's Law Case which 
assert the importance of man's obedience to the law of Nature seem 
to be a “3a from Hooker's Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
(I, iii, 2). 


1833, Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘Pope and an Anonymous Epitaph," pp. 
437-438. The initials appended by Pope to an anonymous epitaph in 
A New Collection of Poems Relating to State Affairs (1705) are 
probably ''A. P." and therefore indicative of Pope's authorship of 
the lines. Pope may have struck out the final couplet of the epitaph 
as inferior; the addition of his initials suggests that the emendation 
was his. 


1834. Wilkins, A. N. "Robert Paltock and the Bishop of Chester," 
pp. 438-440. Similarities in aerodynamic theory between Paltock's 
The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, a Cornish Man (1751) and 
the Mathematical Magick (1648) of John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, 
(both works dealing with the possibility of human flight) suggest that 
Paltock drew upon the Bishop's work and named his hero for the 
Bishop. 


1835. Sherbo, Arthur. ''Fielding and Chaucer—and Smart," pp. 441- 
442, Christopher Smart, rather than Henry Fielding, probably wrote 
the ''Plesaunt Balade" in imitation of Chaucer in No. 50 of Fielding's 
Covent-Garden Journal. Evidence for this attribution lies in Smart's 
knowledge of Chaucer, his skill at humorous imitation, his connec- 
tion with Fielding, and internal evidence. The accounts of Chaucer 
and Spenser in the Universal Visiter (Jan. and Feb., 1756) are 
probably Smart's also, 


1836, Miller, Henry K. "Fielding and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu: 
a Parallel,"' pp. 442-443, Fielding, travestying the First Aeneid 
(11. 402-5) in his Miscellanies (1743; I, 69) and Lady Mary in "Unfin- 
ished Sketches of a Larger Poem" (Letters and Works, 3rd ed., rev., 
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1861, II, 468-70) both use the same couplet. Which of the two origi- 
nated the couplet can not presently be determined with certainty, but 
the exact parallel shows a reciprocal literary interest. 


1837. Golden, Morris. ''Lines Attributed to Charles Churchill," 
p. 443. Eight lines attributed to Charles Churchill and published in 
the London Chronicle for Sept. 8-11, 1764, are probably to be con- 
sidered his, in view of the fact that Churchill, to be misrepresented 
at hazard, was still living; the Chronicle, generally favorable to him, 
could have obtained such a fragment from him; and the mocking atti- 
tude toward Cambridge and her sons reflects that found elsewhere 
in Churchill. No supporting evidence is found for three other lines 
attributed to Churchill, despite their Churchillian spirit. 


1838. Greenberg, Bernard L. ''Laurence Sterne and Plutarch," 
p. 443. Plutarch's life of Alexander (Lives, tr. Dryden, Mod. Lib. 
ed., p. 802) offers a clarifying parallel to a perplexing passage in 
Tristram Shandy (Book IV, Chap. XI) alluding to the fire which de- 
stroyed the temple of Diana. 


1839. Mundy, P. D. '"'The Mother of Jonathan Swift," pp. 444-445, 
Abigail Herrick of Wigston (born 1630) may or may not have been 
the Abigail Erick who married Jonathan Swift in Dublin in 1664, 
Swift's non-use of Herrick as a spelling of his mother's surname 
and the date in the burial register of 1640 for her birth suggest that 
another Abigail Erick (at present undiscovered) was Swift's mother. 


1840. Greany, Helen T. "Johnson and the Institutes," p. 445. Dr. 
Johnson, in Ramblers 116 and 136, reflects Quintilian's Institutio 
Oratoria, Books X, XI, and XII, in his observations on the dangers 
of the life of a recluse, on true and false praise, and on the impor- 
tance of contact with realities. 


1841. Brumbaugh, Thomas B,. ''Landor and Garibaldi," pp. 445-446. 
Reproduces a variant of Landor's "To Nicaea, the Birthplace of 
Garibaldi." 


1842. Zamwalt, Eugene E. "Christian Symbolism in 'My Last 
Duchess,'" p. 446. The good-evil conflict implicit in Browning's 
poem symbolizes a Christian view of life and affirms Christian 
values through its implied eventual triumph of the Duchess's virtue 
(with salvation) over the Duke's viciousness (and probable damnation). 


1843. Litzinger, Boyd A. ''Browning on Immortality," pp. 446-447. 
In a letter of 1863 in The Selected Letters of Henry Adams, ed. 
Newton Arvin, Browning is reported as having proposed in conver- 
sation a theory of immortality by which only those who truly devel- 
oped themselves in life might hope for a new career after death. 
In ''Apparent Failure'' and Book X of The Ring and the Book, however, 
Browning asserts a future for all, even suicides. No particular inci- 
dent can be cited as causing this change in viewpoint, which appar- 
ently occurred in May or June, 1863, shui. 66 his wife's death in 
1861 undoubtedly was influential. 


1844, Webb, Howard W., Jr. "Contributions to Poe's Penn Maga- 
zine,'' pp. 447-448. In its mediocrity, material submitted to Poe's 
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The Penn Magazine in 1840-4] shows how greatly Poe failed of ful- 
filling his dreams of a superior publication drawing from the best 


writers. 


1845. Ober, Warren U. "''Mohammed': the Outline of a Proposed 
Poem by Coleridge and Southey," p. 448. Reproduces an autograph 
outline by Coleridge and Southey of a proposed long poem in hexame- 
ters on Mohammed. 


1846. Heyworth, Norah. ''Purchasing Power of the Ll in Words- 
worth's Early Days," p. 450. A calculation based upon figures given 
in a 1956 article in Economica shows the value of the pound in 1796 
to have been L3 5s. lld. This means that the legacy of L900 left to 
Wordsworth by Raisley Calvert was worth L2966 5s. 0d. 

- John S. Phillipson 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXV: 4, Fall 1958, 


1847. Podhoretz, Norman. "The New Nihilism and the Novel," 
pp. 576-590. Recent American and European novels have focused 
on the theme of the loss of values. This theme had already become 
familiar in modern poetry and from sheer repetition had lost its 
vitality as literary material. Moreover, recent wars seemed to 
suggest that the loss of values was a good thing, for values became 
identified with ideology (and thus fanaticism), and the loss was taken 
as a healthy empiricism. But the sense of loss is returning as three 
recent American novels, Frederick Buechner's The Return of Ansel 
Gibbs, George Elliott's Parktilden Village, and J. P. Donleavy's 
The Ginger Man, testify. Current European fiction, Camus' Exile 
and the Kingdom, Mathalie Sarraute's Portrait of a Man Unknown, 
Thomas Hinde's Happy as Larry, and Ignazio Silone's The Secret of 
Luca, is also concerned with the new nihilism. 


1848. Marcus, Steven. ''Three Obsessed Critics,” pp. 591-602. 
In this review-article dealing with three recent works of criticism, 
Hugh Kenner's Gnomon: Essays on Contemporary Literature, Max- 
well Geismar's American Moderns: From Rebellion to Conformity, 
and Harry Levin's The Power of Blackness, the author maintains 
each of these critics has his own particular obsession. Kenner's 
bias is a rejection of those writers who are not ''civilized"; Geismar 
attacks American novelists for their lack of social awareness; 
Levin is fascinated by the archetypal. Marcus concludes the three 
books are representative of much American criticism in their excess 
and extravagance. - Sheldon Grebstein 


THE PERSONALIST, XXXIX: 4, Autumn 1958. 


1849. McElderry, B. R., Jr. 'Emerson's Second Address on the 
American Scholar," pp. 361-372. "Literary Ethics," an oration de- 
livered nine days after the ''Divinity School Address,"' supplements 
"The American Scholar," although its significance and value have 
been overlooked or minimized by biographers. The essay's con- 
tent, its treatment by contemporary reviewers as a typical Emer- 
sonian utterance, and Emerson's care in revising and preserving it 
all testify to its importance. 
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1850. Turner, Joel. "The Reality of Barchester," pp. 373-379, 
Although Trollope deliberately wrote to satisfy the demands of his 
popular audience, he is again becoming appreciated by serious 
readers. His characters are, indeed, people of character, substantial 
and virtuous but never faultless. Their true value is their moral 
responsibility, and this quality makes them real. 

- Sheldon Grebstein 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XXXVII: 3, July 1958. 


1851. Alleman, G. S., Gwin J. Kolb, Henry K. Miller, and Curt A, 
Zimansky. "English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography," 
pp. 258-367. 


1852. Irwin, W. R. "Prince Frederick's Mask of Patriotism," pp. 
368-384. The career of Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales, from 
1728 till his death in 1751, was one of "busy, aimless, negative par- 
tisanship.'' Sponsor of James Ralph's The Remembrancer (Decem- 
ber 1747 - June 1751), which never said just how Frederick, the 
Patriot Prince, would rescue the nation; object of some favorable 
press notice during his life and of many synthetic elegies at his 
death, the Prince was envisaged in Patriot writings as "a father to 
his people,'' who finds "his highest self-realization in their welfare... 
their love and loyalty" being the basis of his power. He would, like 
Elizabeth I, create national unity, abolish party, and, furthermore, 
"at once fulfill destiny by bringing to full realization the promises 
of the constitution...and restore the nation's former glories,'' mainly 
by promoting the "peaceful arts, particularly commerce." Not cut 
to the measure of a Patriot King nor studious of his intended role, 
Frederick died briefly lamented. - John B. Shipley 


POETRY, XCII: 2, May 1958. 


1853. Zukofsky, Louis. 'What I Come to Do Is Partial," pp. 110- 
112. (A review article of The Whip by Robert Creeley.) Robert 
Creeley's "honest metaphysical intention is, 'there is no use in 
counting. Nor more, say, to live than what there is, to live.'" He 
feels that Creeley may know less of his poems than the ''possible 
reader,'' and priases the poems ''for not counting up the ‘conceit’ 
of rhetoric...."' 


1854. Moore, Rosalie. "The Weather," pp. 113-115. (A review 
article of Further Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins edited by 
claude Colleer Abbott.) Miss Moore finds Hopkins's letters ''pene- 
‘rating, responsible, profoundly diverting.'' His letters, she says, 
fill the reader with concern, perhaps because the situations described 
.n them never seem finished; Hopkins is not so much historical as 
oresent. The letters show that he was a person who could not fail 
'to-see what he looked at.'' He was not so ''sensitive" that he could 
10t carry on a correspondence with Coventry Patmore, who had 
‘ejected his poems. The letters suggest that he was certain of his 
udgments, 


.855, Hardy, John Edward. "Stephen Crane, Whitman, Auden and a 
?oetry Handbook," pp. 116-120. (A review article of Poetry Hand- 
s00ok—A Dictionary of Terms by Babette Deutsch, The Poetry of 
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Stephen Crane by Daniel G. Hoffman, A Critical Study of Leaves of 
Grass by James E. Miller, Jr., and The Making of the Auden Canon 
by Joseph Warren Beach.) Hardy finds Miss Deutsch's "dictionary" 
[his quotes] entertaining, but he is not certain that it is useful. He 
suggests that Miller's statement that Song of Myself is "an inverted 
mystical experience" which can be neatly divided into seven stages 
is a ''tactic,'' but he also agrees that his suggestion may be "'invidi- 
ous.'' He recognizes Miller's earnestness and says that his inquiry 
into the poem is ''about as ingenious and convincing as such reduc- 
tive analysis of any poem ever is.'' Hardy quarrels with Miller's 
assumption that a poem's structure is something different from its 
texture. He finds that the book lacks more than superficial analysis 
of particular images and the syntax and diction of particular lines. 
Sometimes, he says, Miller oversimplifies and contradicts himself. 
Hoffman's book shows the lack of close reading of the ''poems as 
poems." Hardy agrees that Hoffman's decision that Crane formed 
his experimental techniques from sources largely in the American 
tradition is sound and convincing. He describes Beach's study of 
Auden as dull and obscure reading except for a professional audi- 
ence, and finds the two final chapters ''not unexciting."’ In these 
chapters Beach examines the revisions made by Auden when he 
prepared the text of his Collected Poetry (1945) and shows how far 
the Collected Shorter Poems (1950) follow the text of the 1945 col- 
lection. 


POETRY, XCII: 3, June 1958. 


1856. Kenner, Hugh. "Columbus's Log-Book," pp. 174-178. (A re- 
view article of The Selected Letters of Wiliam Carlos Williams 
edited by John C. Thirlwall.) Williams's letters do not "except 
slantingly'' show us a personality so much as they register "'a con- 
tinuous, directed, unfaltering intention.'' The intention never shifts 
or weakens; for the first two-thirds of his life we see Williams 
doing, in his writing, the right thing by instinct, Williams only be- 
gins to identify and master consciously late in life what he had been 
able to do instinctively in his early years. For this reason, Williams 
is sixty before he is able to say ''that there is no such thing as free- 
dom in verse....'' The letters also provide the reader with an under- 
standing of the poetic activities of the 1950's. 


1857. Kinnell, Galway. "Four First Volumes," pp. 178-183. (A re- 
view article of Meditations in An Emergency by Frank O'Hara, The 
Hawk in the Rain by Ted Hughes, The Imagined Country by Audrey 
McGaffin, Time Without Number by Daniel Berrigan.) Frank O'Hara's 
Meditations in An Emergency "is written deadpan."' He has "flair... 
for mockery" and wit, but there is no joy in him, On the other hand, 


moves from reality "by layers of turbid 'metaphor.'"' His insight 
occurs in flashes, and he has a tendency to overwrite. Audrey 
McGriffin's belief that ''the practical self" is real, and that dreams 
are illusions and to be defended only because they are pleasant and 
useful is a belief out of which poetry cannot come, ''for poetry itself 
is seen as a vehicle of dreams.'' There are also technical weak- 
nesses in The Imagined Country: "pompous and abstract cliches, 
mixed metaphors, and tautologies.'' There are weaknesses in the 
use of landscape in Daniel J. Berrigan's Time Without Number. 


Ted Hughes's The Hawk in the Rain keeps the reader several re- 
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Because he humanizes nature, ''the moral he draws has little con- 
nection to the landscape it departs from."' Berrigan's 'Some Young 
God,"' however, is thought by Kennell to be the "'one finished poem 
in these four volumes." 


1858. Whittemore, Reed. "Shakespeare Yet," pp. 189-195. (A re- 
view article of Shakespeare: From 'Richard II' to 'Henry V' by 
Derek Traversi, Shakespearean Tragedy and the Elizabethan Com- 
promise by Paul N. Siegel, Elizabethans at Home, by Lu Emily 
Pearson, Shakespeare: Modern Essays in Criticism edited by 
Leonard F. Dean.) Whittemore says that the chief weakness of 
Shakespeare scholars is that they are not noted for "economy of 
statement." Traversi's first book, Approach to Shakespeare, had 
this good quality. Whittemore admires Traversi's approach which 
insists upon re-examination of Shakespeare's lines, but he feels 
the approach has been overdone in Traversi's new book. Whitte- 
more feels that the weakness of Dean's book is the staleness of its 
design, and that Miss Pearson's book, which is not about Shakespeare, 
is stale like an encyclopedia; it is exhaustive. In Siegel's book 
Whittemore finds and accepts a denial of Bradley's thesis that 
Shakespeare "had pretty well gotten beyond Christian Humanism," 
_ but he also finds that the book is too long. - Charles Nilon 


THE PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY CHRONICLE, XIX: 3-4, 
Spring and Summer 1958. 


1859. Burt, Nathaniel. "Struthers Burt '04: The Literary Career 
of a Princetonian,"' pp. 109-122. An examination of the literary life 
of Struthers Burt with a discussion of several separate works. Burt 
began a rather distinguished literary career in 1915 when one of his 
earliest short stories was chosen as the opening story for the 
O'Brien collection Best Short Stories. In 1920 he was awarded the 
O. Henry prize. Until his death in 1954 he continued to write volu- 
minously: short stories, poetry, articles, novels, essays, ‘non- 
fiction" books, besides maintaining a very active social and political 
life. His literary style was derived from Joseph Conrad and Henry 
James, "who cultivated respectively the ideals of gentleman adven- 
turer and refined worldly wisdom." This style was dated even in the 
twenties, but it seems less old-fashioned now than it did during the 
“Hemingway-haunted thirties."' ''He is a lot closer to Cozzens than 
to his contemporaries." 
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1860. Wainwright, Alexander D., comp. "A Check List of the Writ- 
ings of Struthers Burt '04,"' pp. 123-148. A bibliography of Burt's 
; work including the following: 23 separate publications; 17 contri- 
butions to separate publications; 70 contributions to periodicals 
56 contributions to periodicals (poems); 307 contributions 
to periodicals (non-fiction prose). 


er 


Y 1861. Taylor, Robert H. "The J. Harlin O'Connell Collection," pp. 
y 149-152. O'Connell's collection, a gift to the Princeton University 

Library, specializing in items relating to 1890-1900, includes, among 
much other material, everything published by John Lane. A large 
>, number of the volumes are presentation copies (e.g. Yeats’ poems, 

¢ given by Gosse to Lionel Johnson) or are otherwise noteworthy 
= < (Henley' s Song of the Sword was Hardy's copy, with ''a few notes 
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and markings in his hand"). A number of press books illustrate the 
taste of the nineties in physical book make-up, and a great many of 
the periodicals of the decade round out the collection. Besides 
printed material, the collection includes more than 20 letters from 
Oscar Wilde; 14 letters from Beardsley, together with 8 of his 
drawings; 7 letters from Beerbohm, as well as 3 "original chari- 
catures and the manuscript of 'On Speaking French'"; 18 letters 
from Ernest Dowson and the Mss of 3 of his poems; 17 letters from 
Richard Le Gallienne; 13 from Stephen Phillips, and the Ms of The 
King; 33 from Frederick Wedmore; 11 from George Moore; and 
others. 


1862. Clark, Alexander P. "The Manuscript Collections of the 
Princeton University Library," pp. 159-190. This survey attempts 
"to record, rather than to describe, the larger and more important 
of the Library's collections.'' Rather than a catalog of the Library's 
holdings, it is an "outline to be used as a basis for further study." 
Not all the items mentioned are "arranged for use, nor described, 
nor [are] available for consultation."' Several scores of separate 
collections and groupings of materials including many thousands of 
separate items are presented in the following categories: records 
of the ancient world; medieval and Renaissance manuscripts; Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, Indic, and other Oriental manuscripts; manu- 
scripts of English origin; manuscripts from modern continental 
Europe. American manuscripts are presented arranged under the 
following subclasses: sixteenth- and seventeenth-century manu- 
scripts; eighteenth-century materials; nineteenth-century papers of 
general historical interest; twentieth-century papers of general his- 
torical interest; manuscripts relating to New Jersey; manuscripts 
relating to Princeton University; literary collections, nineteenth- 
century; manuscripts of the twentieth century relating to literature 
and the creative arts. - Nelson A. Ault 


QUEEN'S QUARTERLY, LXV: 3, Autumn 1958. 


1863. Lander, Clara. "With Welsh and Reverend Rook," pp. 437- 
447. The title is taken from Dylan Thomas's "Prologue," and is 
used to call attention to the strong Biblical element in his work, 
Numerous citations are used to make the point of the constant influ- 
ence on Thomas of such figures as Adam, Jacob, Jonah, Gabriel, 
etc. An ambivalent attitude is evident as Thomas identifies himself 
alternately with Christ or Anti-Christ, the Divine or the Devilish, 
but certain qualities of his work—the air of expectancy, courage, and 
vision—depend on Thomas's love of the Bible. 


1864, Glicksberg, Charles I. "The Modern Playwright and the 
Absolute," pp. 459-471. Surveying the philosophies of contemporary 
dramatists, the author finds today little ultimate faith and com- 
passion, as in the works of Strindberg, Schnitzler, Gorky, or Shaw; 
instead, the characteristic attitude is one of extreme negation, as 
in the work of O'Neill. The motif of nothingness prevents true 
tragedy on the stage; the tragic hero has not the strength to break 
his ties with existence. But in Tennessee Williams' Camino Real 
can be found again a sense of pity and an affirmation of love as the 
only redemptive direction. Playwrights are urged to oppose the 
deathward drive of Existentialism and exalt the miracle of rebirth. 
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1865. Klinck, Carl F. "Adam Kidd," pp. 495-506. Critical com- 
mentary on The Huron Chief and Other Poems (1830) by the Canadian, 
Adam Kidd (1802-1831). - R. E. Lee 


THE REPORTER, XVIII: 1, January 9, 1958. 


1866. Greenfield, Meg. ''The Prophetic Visions of William Blake," 
pp. 38-44. The article is an informative introduction for general 
readers to Blake's life and works, occasioned by the publication of 
The Complete Writings of William Blake, edited by Geoffrey Keynes. 


» XVIII: 2, January 23, 1958. 


1867. Miller, Perry. "One Night in Concord Jail," p. 48. Miller, 
in connection ‘with a review of The Making of Walden, with the Text 
of The First Version, by J. Lyndon Shanly, suggests that \ Walden is is 
"an n appalling history of egoistical concentration," in the effort of 
Thoreau to make himself an artist. Seen from this standpoint, 
Thoreau's anarchism was ''the stance of an artist fanatically deter- 
mined at all costs to preserve his immunities from life, love, and 
death."' The result of this effort, says Miller, was the transforma- 
tion of Walden into ''a work as imaginative, in fact as purely vision- 
ary, as any of William Blake's Prophetic Books." 


XVIII: 5, March 6, 1958. 


1868. Moor, Paul. "The Busy Box Offices of the Two Berlins," 
pp. 27-29. Competition between the two orders of existence in 
Berlin, East and West, has resulted in making the city "one of the 
most exciting places in the world as far as the performing arts are 
concerned,"' The article mentions in passing that in the repertories 
of the seven West Berlin theaters (two municipal, five private) and 
of the seven nationalized East Berlin theaters are plays by Shake- 
speare and Shaw, and Dylan Thomas's Under Milk Wood, among 
others. 


» XVIII: 7, April 3, 1958. 


‘1869. Burdick, Eugene. ''The Innocent Nihilists Adrift in Squares- 
‘ville,’ pp. 30-33. The "beat generation" is defined as disenchanted, 
‘disengaged, seeking its own private satisfactions, largely inarticu- 
late, and suspicious of the ''squares.'' The writers of the group are 
‘Lawrence Ferlinghetti, James Broughton, Kenneth Rexroth, Brother 
‘Antoninus, William Everson, and Jack Kerouac, Practicing members 
‘are small in numbers, although Norman Mailer believes that ''mil- 
‘lions of Americans are hipsters and just don't know it."' They are 
‘“'white Negroes" committed to the way of sexual excess, sly language, 
‘defiance of authority, and an embrace of the present and the physi- 
‘cal."' Rexroth emphasizes the ''sense of war between the young and 
their parents.'' Kerouac is a ''bad writer and often a silly one, and 
his good reviews are only a reflection of the faint hearts of critics. 
He is like a sensitive eyeball that sweeps and perceives but is not 
connected to a brain." 
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,» XVIII: 12, June 12, 1958. 


1870. Mannes, Marya. ''Theater: The View from Row P," pp. 27- 
28. Miss Mannes briefly discusses influence of the playhouse on 
the audience's reception of the play. She believes the renovated 
Lunt-Fontanne Theatre, because of its decor and size, keeps the 
audience from achieving a "high degree of involvement with the 


stage." 


, XIX: 1, July 10, 1958. 


1871. Quemnell, Peter. ''Echoes of Two Centuries at Covent Garden," 
pp. 31-33. Quennell briefly reports persons and events connected 
with Covent Garden from its establishment in 1732 by John Rich 
until today. 


, XIX: 3, September 4, 1958. 


1872. Weales, Gerald. ''The Bard in Ontario," pp. 42-43. The sixth 
Canadian Stratford Festival is described as functioning with pro- 
fessional smoothness, but with less of the original excitement. The 
permanent theater is impressive and functional; the costuming is 
excellent; but the Shakespeare productions have become a "little 
dull," possibly because of dissension in the company, and the absence 
of Tyrone Guthrie. 


, XIX: 4, September 18, 1958. 


1873. Sitwell, Osbert. ''My Father's Excursions and Alarums," 
pp. 37-39. Sitwell relates two amusing anecdotes. One is an account 
of a trip with his father and brother through Derbyshire and Notting- 
hamshire to visit the tombs of various ancestors. The other is the 
account of a frustrated effort to send his father, who was seeking a 
summer vacation spot, to a "privately run home for the demented." 
The effort failed at the last because the asylum authorities added 
a postscript to a letter, offering to send if necessary a “strait- 
waistcoat...with three strong and practised male nurses." 


, XIX: 5, October 2, 1958. 


1874. Cunliffe, Marcus. ''The Herd, the Self, and the Gulf Between," 
pp. 36-38. Cunliffe thinks the many charges of conformity leveled 
at American culture ignore other significant elements of American 
life, particularly the "notion of creativity,'' and the respect for cre- 
ativity shown by courses and degrees given for artistic expression. 
American creativity is related to a central characteristic of this 
society, one reflected in American literature by many writers. 
There is a ''striking emphasis in the American arts upon the separate 
person, the isolated stubborn man. Natty Bumppo reappears over and 
over again.'' While the gap between the separate person and the 
mass may remain unbridged, still ''creativity is a value, as assertive 
and extreme...as are the claims of conformity." 


, XIX: 8, November 13, 1958, 


1875, Murrow, Edward R. "'A Broadcaster Talks to His Colleagues," 
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pp. 32-36. Ina speech delivered before the Radio and Television 
News Directors Association, Murrow described television as "in 
the main" devoted ''to decadence, escapism, and insulation from the 
realities of the world in which we live.'' He called for programs de- 
voted instead to the dissemination of news and information concerning 
the controversial subjects invoived in today's problems. 


1876. Mannes, Marya. ''Theater: A Matter of Motive," pp. 37-38. 
Miss Mannes argues that the superiority of O'Neill's A Touch of the 
Poet as compared with such other current offerings as Mr. and Mrs, 
Walter Kerr's Goldilocks, or Howard Teichmann's The Girls in 509 
can be explained by the "purity of intent'' of the playwright, and the 
faithfulness of the producers to that intent. 


1877. Rosselli, John. ''Theater: Document of Terror," pp. 38-39. 
Robert Ardrey's new play, Shadow of Heroes, recently presented in 
London, is an effort to stage the story of Hungarian communism, 
and the rebellion of 1956, with literal authenticity. The play isa 
"highly colored poster, an episodic history play" that "took some of 
the most appalling and stirring events of our time and did them no 
serious injustice." 


1878. O'Brien, Justin. ''Theater: The Style of France's T.N. P.," 
pp. 39-40. O'Brien reports the visit of the French Thé&tre National 
Populaire to Broadway, for a three-week stay, presenting several 
plays. T.N. P. is supported by the state, avoids the star system, 
is required by law to give performances at popular prices, and pro- 
duces modern and classic drama from all literatures. 

- Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


ROMANCE PHILOLOGY, XII: 2, November 1958. 


1879. Livingston, Charles H. "Etymology of English Haggis," pp. 
155-161. The author discusses previous attempts to discover an ety- 
mology for haggis, the meanings that the word has, and citations in 
which the word occurs from 15th century cook books. He concludes 
that "English haggis is not then immediately related to northern 
‘dialectal English and Scottish hag of Old Norse origin. Haggis was 
‘a part of the common English vocabulary; it goes back to ONorm. 
haguier 'to chop, hash' whose etymon is MDu. hacken. English hack 
is a cognate of haguier; it represents a direct borrowing from 
W.Gme. hacken. Haggis, the Scotch 'native dish,' is therefore a 
-culinary term of Norman or Anglo-Norman ancestry." 

i - Hensley C. Woodbridge 


‘SPECULUM, XXXIII: 3, July 1958. 


-1880. Bennett, Josephine Waters. ''The Mediaeval Loveday," pp. 
1351-370. The author takes issue with John W. Spargo, ''Chaucer's 
\Love-days" ‘Speculum, XV (1940), 36-56] and provides the following 
idefinition of loveday. In "popular and literary writing...any meet- 
jing of contending parties for the purpose of settling their dispute 
might be called a 'loveday.'"' In particular the term bore three 
‘meanings: 1) "private settlements out of court"; 2) "less fre- 
quently...regular cases of arbitration in which the court took an 
‘active interest"; 3) "settlement of all kinds of private and public 
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quarrels,'' The Christian character of the loveday is stressed. With 
the Reformation even the word became obsolete, no doubt because it 


'''smelled of popery.'"' 


1881. Biihler, Curt F. ‘Middle English Verses against Thieves," 
pp. 371-372. Biihler records the discovery of two poems, invoca- 
tions against thieves, overlooked by Carleton Brown and Rossell 
Hope Robbins in The Index of Middle English Verse, where three 


such poems are cited. The text of both poems is given. 
- John Conley 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LV: 4, October 1958. 


1882. Hamilton, A.C. ''Spenser and Langland," pp. 533-548. Spenser 
is related to Langland as Virgil is to Homer: ''Both later poets re- 
create and purify the work of their predecessors, adding the national 
theme, the pietas of their heroes, and employing, of course, a more 
rigid structural pattern.'' Although The Shepheardes Calender re- 
sembles Piers Plowman (in its archaisms, its alliterative metre, 
its rejection of the pastoral for the dedicated life, its satire on the 
corrupt Church), Book I of The Faerie Queene is most closely re- 
lated to Langland's poem. Both present a Christian vision drawn 
from Scripture and in the language of allegory. A close analysis 
reveals the correspondence of the two poems, which diverge sig- 
nificantly only at the end as Piers Plowman concludes ''with a vision 
of chaos'' whereas Spenser's Book I concludes "with a vision of 
divine order.'' Langland thus appears as the establisher of "the 
English heroical tradition inherited by Spenser and later by Milton." 


1883, Soellner, Rolf. ''The Four Primary Passions: A Renaissance 
Theory Reflected in the Works of Shakespeare," pp. 549-567. Many 
Renaissance writers, including Shakespeare, accepted (on the con- 
siderable authority of Virgil, Cicero, and Terence and their com- 
mentators) a theory of the emotions which identified joy, grief, hope, 
and fear as basic. The four passions were ingeniously associated 
with the "fourfold order of things.'' Shakespeare put this pattern to 
a variety of uses, e.g., the danger of sudden replacement of one emo- 
tion by its opposite (in Pericles and Lear), and the rhetorical antith- 
esis of opposite emotions (Romeo and Juliet). The grief-joy theme 
is a "leit-motif" of Richard II (analyzed at length) and appears also 
in Hamlet (the play-within-the-play). Venus and Adonis develops at 
length the grief-fear theme, with a few notes of joy and hope. In his 
poem exemplifying immoderate love, Shakespeare appropriately uses 
the Stoic system to warn against the turmoil of the passions. 


1884. Fujimura, Thomas H. "Rochester's 'Satyr Against Mankind’: 
An Analysis," pp. 576-590. Critical disagreement about the origi- 
nality and meaning of Rochester's ''Satyr'' may be resolved bya 
close analysis of the poem. It is in two parts, with an ironical epi- 
logue. The first part, concerned with epistemology, contains a 
Hobbesian attack on speculative reason and a support of "right 
reason (limited to practical concerns),"' not a defense of sensuality. 
In the second part, concerned with ethics, Rochester diverges from 
Hobbes by substituting for Hobbes's more complex analysis of human 
motivation the single motive, fear. The contemptuous satire of this 
part (which "'cuts deeper" than Swift's) could hardly derive from an 
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ethical relativism (such as Hobbes's) and implies instead a natural- 
istic foundation. There is no recantation in the ironical epilogue, 
rather a "pessimistic denial that honesty exists anywhere among 
mankind." 


1885. Fogle, Stephen F. ''Leigh Hunt and the Laureateship," pp. 
603-615. Despite his early imprisonment for libeling the Regent 
and his youthful ridicule of the laureateship, Leigh Hunt hoped to be 
named Poet Laureate in 1843 on the death of Southey and in 1850 on 
the death of Wordsworth. During the years of Southey's decline, 
Hunt became a voluntary Laureate, poetically celebrating (in the 
Morning Chronicle) "occasions connected with the happiness of the 
Queen,"' and enlisted the aid of Macaulay, who sought the position 
for Hunt. Wordsworth's acceptance of the laureateship disillusioned 
Hunt, who wrote only one more occasional poem in honor of the 
royal family. The death of Wordsworth, however, stimulated Hunt 
to propose himself for the laureateship. This he did in the last 
chapter of his Autobiography (1850), a chapter which is omitted in 
modern editions, which follow the 1860 revision. Though Hunt was 
passed over once more, his ambition was indirectly responsible for 
his best-known work, ''a first-rate book." - John C. Broderick 


THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, No. 64, Summer 1958. 


1886. Teale, Edwin Way. "Henry Thoreau and the Realms of Time," 
pp. 1-2. Thoreau was continually concerned with "'time and the use 
of time.'' To Concordians, he seemed to be wasting his time; to 
Thoreau, they were ''frittering away their lives on detail." In 
Thoreau's time, the rush was for gold in the West; in our day, the 
rush is for the Moon or Mars. If we go to another planet with our 
weapons of destruction, we will "achieve ends no different from 
those of Attala the Hun. That portion of our time that is concerned 
with improving the ends—not merely the means—is, in the Thoreau- 
vian sense, the most highly employed of all." 

- George Hendrick 


, TRACE, No. 29, October 1958. 


. 1887. Gunston, David. 'Posterity is Kinder Than the Critics," pp. 

18-21. Specific examples from writers' and critics' pronounce- 
ments on their contemporaries or on famous figures of former times 
_ are collected to prove the assertion of the article's title. 


- 1888. Frumkin, Gene. ''The Unavoidable Awkwardness," pp. 22-24. 
. Using Hemingway's judgment in a recent Paris Review interview, 
; 'that what amateurs calla style is usually only the unavoidable 
- awkwardness in first trying to make something that has not hereto- 
" fore been made,"' Frumkin points out the fatal absence of ''the un- 
“ avoidable awkwardness" in the polished techniques of fiction appear- 
,ing in such magazines as The New Yorker, Mademoiselle, and 
, Esquire. He examines Gil Orlovitz's Something to Tell Mother as 
an example of fiction containing the (not always unavoidable) av awk- 
\wardness which marks it as a "harbinger perhaps of the true con- 
,temporaneous style." - Donna L. Gerstenberger 
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UNIVERSITIES AND LEFT REVIEW, No. 4, Summer 1958. 


1889. 'A Commitment Dialogue," pp. 15-20. This article is sub- 
titled, ''Parts of a recorded discussion with Christopher Logue as 
Protagonist,'' and is a discussion among nine speakers on the place 
of political issues in poetry and the extent to which the artist should 
be politically committed. A poem by Logue, ''To My Fellow Artists," 
is discussed as an example of political statement in poetry. 


1890. Williams, Raymond. ''Realism and the Contemporary Novel," 
pp. 22-25. The genuine realistic novel (e.g., Middlemarch, War and 
Peace), in which the individual and the general life are shown in 
interrelation, has disappeared. In its stead are "social" novels 
(documentary descriptions of society; or formula-descriptions of 
contemporary society set in a future time) and "personal" novels 
(descriptions of selected personal relationships; or special pleading). 
This splitting in two of the realistic tradition is explained by the 
developments of modern society, for ''we call for community and yet 
praise the escape from it, call for the feelings that unite and yet 
find that unity only in the common desire to get away."' The truly 
realistic novel is urgently needed as a recovery of wholeness in 
literature. 


1891. Sigal, Clancy. "Nihilism's Organization Man," pp. 59-65. 
The hero of Kerouac's On the Road, the American hipster, is "the 
soldier of that sentimental nihilism which is always just above the 
surface of city life." His sources lie in the middle class conformism 
against which he appears to rebel: ''He is the perfection of puritan- 
ism," and the attitudes of the hipster army "are not anti- what they 
have come from, but dialectical extensions of those self-same atti- 
tudes and values.'' Despite the self-conscious posturings and puerili- 
ties of Kerouac's book, its hipster-hero is important ''because he is, 
God help us, our brother and our extension...our frightened little 
brother who tries to befriend the push-button death that awaits us 


1892. Williams, Raymond. ''The Social Thinking of D. H. Lawrence," 
pp. 66-71. Lawrence's social thinking was an amalgam of original 
and derived ideas. His criticism of industrialism is in the tradition 
of 19th century writers, specifically Carlyle, whom he resembles 
in thought and temperament. But intellectual critiques were re- 
inforced by Lawrence's own childhood experience of industrialized 
life. His later writings on society are "'the cry of an exile: ofa 
man who wanted to commit himself, yet who rejected the terms of 
the available commitments.'' Lawrence's concern with sexual ex- 
perience has been over-emphasized; it should always be seen in the 
context of his social concerns, and his ideal of the "living, organic, 
believing community." - Sarah Youngblood 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXVIII: 1, October 1958, 


1893. The entire issue (pp. 3-96) is devoted to ''The Humanities 
in Soviet Higher Education" —a collection of specially-solicited 
articles by ''Russians engaged themselves in teaching or admin- 
istering the humanities in institutions of higher learning" in the 
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Soviet Union. Several of the articles should be of interest to teachers 
of English language and literature. - Sidney Warhaft 


DE VLAAMSE GIDS, XLII: 10, Oktober 1958. 


1894. Cami, Ben. "Lawrence Durrell: Een Paar Nota's,'' pp. 635- 
637. Durrell's travel writings about the Mediterranean area and 
his great familiarity with that area posed a danger in Justine and 
Balthazar—that his knowledge of the locale would get out of hand, 
This danger he masterfully overcame. He also successfully avoided 
the danger in writing twc novels about the same occurrences—that 
they would fall into repetition and become boring. The question of 
how well he can keep this up in the third and fourth volumes of the 
projected work arouses our expectations, but in the meantime each 
of the two novels is separately an important achievement. Durrell 
is a master of description, of characterization, and of the provoca- 
tive phrase. Like Samuel Beckett's, Durrell's novels are constructed 
with a poetic logic rather than the logic of prose. While his tech- 
nique is unusual and brilliant, ''most important is the manner in 
which Durrell's characters and the city of Alexandria take form, 
acquire depth." (In Flemish.) 


1895. Raes, Hugo. "Jack Kerouac: Nieuwe Literaire Schok in 
Amerika," pp. 637-638. On the Road was a surprisingly powerful 
book, and The Subterraneans establishes Kerouac as "'one of the 
leading young writers."' It is not a sensational book; the style is dif- 
ficult and associational, like poetry. It reflects a generation which 
seeks its way and explores itself more consciously than any previ- 
ous generation. Kerouac's prose has a disciplined yet wild energy. 
It is most characterized by its neutrality: he is not light, nor de- 
pressed, nor sad, nor sick. The Subterraneans is a book ''that must 
be read word by word and then reveals itself as a fine work." It is 
"the best that America has recently produced."" (In Flemish.) 

- S. J. Sackett 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XII: 3, Summer 1958, 
' 1896. Kegel, Charles H. "William Morris and the Religion of Fel- 
‘ lowship," pp. 223-240. Transitions in Morris's religious sympathies 
are ascribable to fairly definite influences, with love of art a con- 
' stant factor. Morris moved from an inherited low-church evangeli- 
calism, to high-church Puseyism, to a secularized attachment to a 
material realism and a socio-economic based order of good fellow- 
‘ship. His was a not uncommon Victorian path. 


- 1897. Main, William W. ''The Meaning of Meaninglessness: A Clue 
‘to Contemporary Art and Literature,'' pp. 241-249. The phenomenon 
“of meaninglessness and chaos in modern art and literature takes on 
“significance when it is recognized as a reflection of what has hap- 
'pened to modern man, Machines and the competitive economic sys- 
Item have robbed man of his freedom and thus of his personality. 
1Art and literature image his resultant suffocation and anxiety. James 
‘Joyce, Eugene O'Neill, T. S. Eliot, and Albert Camus are among 
‘those who have pictured meaninglessness meaningfully. 


41898. Mikkelson, Robert S. ''To Catch a Saint: Angelo in Measure 
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for Measure," pp. 261-275. Measure for Measure has been among 
the more controversial of Shakespeare's plays, partly because of 
the suggestion left for some critics of a flouting of poetic justice in 
its conclusion. An analysis of Angelo's particular villainy in terms 
of its psychological, dramatic, and ethical implications and a relating 
of the findings to the Christian concept of justice tempered with 
understanding and mercy represented by the Duke render the con- 
clusion meaningful, logical, and dramatically effective. 


1899. Galen, Richard M. "Gladstone's Mistaken Praise of Matthew 
Arnold: An Old Irony and a New Letter," pp. 277-280. Failure to 
detect the veiled attack upon Christian orthodoxy in the first install- 
ment of Arnold's ''Bishop Butler and the Zeitgeist" led Gladstone 
to speak in praise of the essay. Arnold's consequent pleasure and 
revived hopes for office preferment were dashed, however, when 


the more outspoken second installment roused Gladstone's ire. 
- Hubert W. Smith 


THE WILLIAM AND MARY QUARTERLY, Third Series, XV: 4, 
October 1958. 


1900. Brant, Irving. "Joel Barlow, Madison's Stubborn Minister," 
pp. 438-451. Brant reports the vigorous and intelligent efforts of 
the Connecticut poet as American minister to France. His efforts 
culminated in his death of pleuropneumonia, December 26, 1812, in 
Poland, where he had gone to negotiate further with Napoleon, then 


engaged in the catastrophic retreat from Russia. 
- Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


The following journals contain no directly relevant articles: 


BOOKS ABROAD, XXXII: 4, Autumn 1958, 
INDIAN REVIEW, LX: September 1958. 


NOTE 


The monthly reports on issues of journals which contain 
no relevant articles seem to serve no useful purpose; there- 
fore, these reports will be discontinued in succeeding numbers 
of AES. Readers may assume that all relevant articles in all 
issues of the journals AES covers will be abstracted. 
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Adams, Henry 1806, 1843 

Age of Innocence 1808 

Age of Reason 1765, 1808 
American Expatriates 1716 
American Studies 

American drama renaissance 
1787 

Barlow, Joel 1900 

Beat generation 1869 
Child-cult in literature 1789, 
1800, 1801, 1805, 1808 
Co-education and American 
philistinism 1812 
Conceptual technique in Henry 
Adams 1806 

Emerson's second address on 
the American scholar 1849 
Kansas literature of the 19th 
century 1777 

Literary career of Struthers 
Burt 1859 

Nihilism and the novel 1847 
Poe as editor of Penn 
Magazine 1844 

Thoreau, Henry David 1867 
Thoreau's anarchism 1867 
Thoreau's concept of time 
1886 

Amis, Kingsley 1763 
Anderson, Sherwood 1805 
“Angry Young Men" 1763 
Arber, Edward 1827 

Arber's Transcript (correction 
of) 1827 

Ardrey, Robert 1877 

Arnold, Matthew 1724, 1899 
Arnold, Sir Edwin 1753 
Atherton, Gertrude 1729 
Attala the Hun 1886 

Auden, W. H. 1855 

Austin, Mary 1729 

Avantgarde 1747 

Baconians 1809 

Balzac, de Honoré 1818 
Bancroft Library (collection of 
manuscripts, letters, etc.) 
1729 

Barlow, Joel 1900 

Barrie, Sir James Matthew 1808 
Baudelaire, Charles 1719 
Beach, Joseph Warren 1855 
Beardsley, Aubrey 1861 

Beat generation 1869 

Beckett, Samuel 1776, 1894 


GENERAL INDEX 


Beerbohm, Max 1861 
Bennett, Arnold 1762a, 1771 
Bentley, Eric 1797 
Bernanos, George 1783 
Bernhard, Duke 1749 
Berrigan, Daniel J. 1857 
Bibliography 
Bennett, Arnold 1762a 
Bibliography for arena 
theater 1759 
Burt, Struthers (checklist) 
1860 
Butler, Samuel 1762a 
Crackanthorpe, Hubert 1762a 
"English Literature, 1660- 
1800," Kolb, etal. 1851 
Ford, Ford Madox 1762a 
Galsworthy, John 1761, 1762a 
Gissing, George 1762a 
Haggard, H. Rider 1762a 
Maugham, W. Somerset 1762a 
Moore, George 1762a 
Munro, H. Y. 1762a 
Walpole, Hugh 1762a 
Wells, H. G. 1762a 
Zangwill, Israel 1762a 
Bierce, Ambrose 1729 
Biography 
Anecdotes told by Osbert 
Sitwell about his father 1873 
Biography and criticism of 
Maugham on the continent 
1762 
Joyce, James 1802 
Recent biographical studies of 
John and Ada Galsworthy 
1760 
Bishop of Chester 1834 
Blake, William 1866, 1867 
Blicking Homily IX 1820 
Boccaccio 1731 
Boethius 1731 
Bowen, Elizabeth 1763 
Bowles, Paul 1808 
Bradley, A. C. 1858 
Brando, Marlon 1801 
Brother Antonius 1869 
Broughton, James 1869 
Browning, Robert 1842, 1843 
Buechner, Frederick 1847 
Bull of 1049 1820 
Burgess, Gelett 1729 
Burt, Struthers 1859, 1860 
Burton, Robert 1828 
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Butler, Samuel 1762a 
Byron, George Gordon Lord 
1803 
Callifer, Father William 1754 
Calvert, Raisley 1846 
Camus, Albert 1751, 1847, 1897 
Canadian Stratford Festival 
1872 
Capote, Truman 1808 
Carlyle, Thomas 1791, 1892 
Carolina Watchman (Salisbury) 
1817 
Carroll, Lewis 1801 
Chain of being 1735 
Channing, William Ellery 1818 
Chaucer 1731, 1821, 1835, 1880 
Chekhov, Anton 1786 
Chicago anarchists (Howell's 
defense of) 1730 
Child-cult in literature 1799, 
1800, 1801, 1805, 1808 
Christian humanism 1858 
Christie, Agatha 1717 
Churchill, Charles 1837 
Cicero 1883 
Claudel, Paul 1783 
Clough, Arthur Hugh 1768 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor 1845 
Collections 
J. Harlin O'Connell collection 
1861 
Prompt books in the Berg 
Collection that were used 
by Dickens 1720 
Collins, Wilkie 1767 
Color symbolism (green and 
gold) 1740 
Conformity (in American 
culture) 1874 
Congreve, William 1756 
Conrad, Joseph 1774, 1859 
Cooper, James Fenimore 1874 
Covent Garden 1871 
Cozzens, James Gould 1742, 
1743, 1744, 1745, 1859 
Crackanthorpe, Hubert 1762a 
Crane, Stephen 1855 
Dean, Jimmy 1801 
de Blois, Guillaume 1821 
de la Mare, Walter 1805 
Dennis, John 1819 
de Ropp, Robert S. 1728 
Detective novels 1717 
de Tocqueville, Alexis 1818 
Deutsch, Babette 1855 
Dickens, Charles 1720, 1767, 
1800, 1805 


Dickinson, Emily 1727 
Donleavy, J. P. 1847 
Donne, John 1743 
Dos Passos, John 1733, 1807 
Dostoyevsky, Fyodor 1805, 1809 
Dowson, Ernest 1861 
Drama 
Angelo in Measure for 
Measure 1898 
Ardrey's Shadow of Heroes 
1877 
Authorship of Theobald's edi- 
tion of Double Falsehood 1766 
Belgian opinion of Graham 
Greene's The Potting Shed 
1754 
Comedy 1787 
Comic dream world in A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream 1778 
Competition in theater offer- 
ings in East and West Berlin 
1868 
Current theater offerings 1876 
Dennis and love as a tragical 
passion 1819 
Drama as psychological argu- 
ment 1732 
Form as a dramatic device in 
William Congreve 1756 
French Theatre National 
Populaire 1878 
Gassner discusses the Ameri- 
can Theatre Festival pro- 
ductions 1758 
Individuation and tragedy 1784 
Influence of the playhouse on 
the audience 1870 
Loneliness in Synge's plays 
1785 
Lost art of "seeing" plays 
1725 
Maugham and the purposes of 
drama 1757 
Miller and moral values in 
modern drama 1755 
Modern playwright and the 
absolute 1864 
My Fair Lady and Shaw 1788 
O'Casey's mixing tragedy and 
comedy 1810 
O'Neill and his critics 1797 
Phoenix in Middleton's The 
Phoenix 1831 
Problem of mode in modern 
drama 1786 
Realism and expressionism 
1786 
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Drama (cont.) 

References from Hooker's 
Laws in Webster's The 
Devil's Law Case 1832 

Restoration drama 1723 

Saint in Eliot, Claudel, and 
Bernanos 1783 

Shadwell's departure from 
typical comedy of manners 
1723 

Shakespeare and the four 
primary passions 1883 

Shakespeare at the Canadian 
Stratford Festival 1872 

TV drama 1787 

Tragedy 1787 

Tragic hero 1738 

Typographical features of edi- 
tions of Shakespeare's plays 
1721 

Dreiser, Theodore 1803 
Duggan, Alfred 1728 
Durrell, Lawrence 1894 


Eliot, George 1890 


Eliot, Thomas Stearns 1718, 
1719, 1755, 1782, 1783, 1794 
Elizabeth I 1852 
Elliott, George 1847 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo 1818, 
1849 
Erasmus 1828 
Everson, William 1869 
Existentialism 1864 
Expressionism (in drama) 1786 
Fauche, Hippolyte 1753 
Faulkner, William 1717, 1734, 
1741, 1795, 1805 : 
Ferlinghetti, Lawrence 1869 
Feydeau, Ernest 1719 
Fielding, Henry 1835, 1836 
Firbank, Ronald 1808 
Fitzgerald, F. Scott 1803 
Flaubert, Gustave 1803 
Fletcher, John 1766 
Folklore 
Colorado weather 1746 
Legends of Teach 1817 
North Carolina folk tales from 
Lucy Cobb's childhood 1814 
North Carolina Outer Banks 
1813 
North Carolina serenade 1816 
North Carolina versions of 
two songs 1815 
Ford, Ford Madox 1762a 
Freeman, Mary 1769 
Froissart 1825 


Fry, Christopher 1758 

Gall, Ludwig 1749 

Galsworthy, Ada 1760 

Galsworthy, John 1760, 1761, 
1762a 

Gautier, Theophile 1719 

Geismar, Maxwell 1848 

Gilbert, Sir William S. 1793 

Ginsberg, Allen 1801 

Gissing, George 1762a 

Gladstone, William Ewart 
1899 

Goethe 1749 

Golden, William 1808 

Gorky, Maxim 1864 

Gosse, Sir Edmund 1861 

Graves, Robert 1728 

Greeley, Robert 1853 

Greene, Graham 1754, 1805 

Gregh, Fernand 1753 

Guthrie, Tyrone 1872 

Haggard, H. Rider 1762a 

Hardy, Thomas 1861 

Harmony Society (George 
Rapp's) 1749 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel 1801 

Heath-Stubbs, John 1796 

Hemingway, Ernest 1803, 1805, 
1859, 1888 

Henley, William Ernest 1861 

Hinde, Thomas 1847 

Hobbes, Thomas 1884 

Hoffman, Daniel G. 1855 

Holland, Hugh 1824 

Homer 1882 

Hooker, Richard 1832 

Hopkins, Gerard Manley 1792, 
1854 

Houghton, Walter E. 1775 

House of Stuart 1765 

Howe, Edgar Watson 1777 

Howells, William Dean 1730 

Hughes, Richard 1808 

Hughes, Ted 1857 

Hugo, Victor 1752 

Hunt, Leigh 1885 

Hymns 1779 

Ingalls, John J. 1777 

Irving, Washington 1722 

JamesI 1831 

James, Henry 1763, 1803, 1805, 
1808, 1859 

Jazz (and the American novel) 
1764 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel 1840 

Johnson's Institutes (reflections 


of Quintilian in) 1840 
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Johnson, Lionel 1861 
Johnson, William 1826 
Jones, James 1798 
Journals (Irving's Madrid 
Journal) 1722 


Joyce, James 1717, 1802, 1897 


Kafka, Franz 1717 

Kansas Literature (19th cen- 
tury) 1777 

Kemp, William 1826 

Kenner, Hugh 1848 

Kerouac, Jack 1801, 1869, 
1891, 1895 


Kerr, Walter (Mr. & Mrs.) 1876 


Kidd, Adam 1865 
King, Henry 1777 
Koestler, Arthur 1774 
Krutch, Joseph Wood 1797 
La Gallienne, Richard 1861 
Landor, Walter Savage 1841 
Lane, John 1861 
Langland, William 1882 
Lawrence, D. H. 1769, 1804, 
1892 
Leavis, F. R. 1769 
Leopardi, Conde 1750 
Letters 
Apochryphal Letter of 
Lentulus 1823 
Hopkins' Letters (ed. by 
Abbott) 1854 


Lawrence's Selected Letters 


Lit. hist. & crit. (cont.) 


1804 

Pope letter (Nov. 12, 1711) 
1790 

Spenser's Letter to Ralegh 
1789 


Thirwall's Selected Letters of 


William Carlos Williams 
1856 


Twelve Dickens letters from 


the library of the Comedie 
Francaise 1767 


"Will....'' reference in a letter 
from Sidney to Walsingham 


1826 
Levin, Harry 1848 
Lewis, C. S. 1773 
Lillo, George 1751 
Linguistics 
Definition of loveday 1880 


Etymology of English haggis 


1879 


Literary history and criticism 
Child-cult in literature 1799 


Dean, Leonard F., Modern 
Essays in Criticism 1858 

Deutsch, Babette, Poetry 
Handbook 1855 

Geismar, Maxwell 1848 

Kenner, Hugh 1848 

Levin, Harry 1848 

Literary career of Struthers 
Burt 1859 

Literary artist and the 
philosopher 1770 

Meaninglessness in art and 
literature 1897 

Pearson, Lu Emily, 
Elizabethans at Home 1858 

Posterity and criticism 1887 

Prince Frederick's mask of 
patriotism 1852 

Religion in the writings of 
William Morris 1896 

Siegel, Paul N., Shakesperian 
Tragedy and the Elizabethan 
Compromise 1857 

Spenser's Letter to Ralegh 
1789 

Status of Coventry Patmore 
1796 

Tragedy 1784 

Traversi, Derek, Shakespeare: 


From "Richard II" to ''Henry 
1857 

"Unavoidable awkwardness" 
and style 1888 

Value of the £1 in Words- 
worth's day 1846 


Literary revival, in Scotland 


1750-1801 1765 


Literature and the freshman 


1772 


Locke, John 1781 
Logue, Christopher 1889 
London Chronicle, Sept. 8-11, 


1764 (Charles Churchill) 1837 


London, Jack 1729 
MacLeish, Archibald 1758 
Mailer, Norman 1869 
Mann, Thomas 1808 
Manuscripts 


British Museum Ms Add. 37049 
1823 

The Princeton University 
Library collection 1862 


Marquand, J. P. 1744 
Marston, Westland 1767 
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Mathers, E. Powys 1753 
Matisse, Henri 1716 
Maugham, W. Somerset 1757, 
1762, 1762a 
McCarthy, Mary 1797 
McCullers, Carson 1808 
McGaffin, Audrey 1857 
Melville, Herman 1791, 1805 
Meredith, Burgess 1758 
Middleton, Thomas 1831 
Miller, Arthur 1755 
Miller, James E., Jr. 1855 
Miller, Joaquin 1729 
Milton, John 1752, 1780, 1828, 
1830, 1882 
Mizener, Arthur 1803 
Modern Art 1716 
Mohammed 1845 
Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley 
1836 
Moore, George 1762a, 1861 
Moore, H. T. 1769 
More, Sir Thomas 1773 
More's Utopia (an interpreta- 
tion) 1773 
Morris, Christopher 1773 
Morris, William 1825, 1896 
Mottram, Ralph H. 1760 
Munro, H. Y. 1762a 
Murrow, Edward R. 1875 
Musical Comedy 
My Fair Lady 1788 
Nabokov, Vladimir 1808, 1812 
Nietzsche 1748 
Nihilism 1847, 1869, 1891 
Norris, Frank 1729 
Novel, The 
Achievement of Robert Penn 
Warren 1736, 1737 
Bancroft Library holdings of 
California authors’ manu- 
scripts 1729 
Child-cult 1799, 1800, 1801, 
1805, 1808 
Christian symbolism in The 
Grapes of Wrath 1739 
Clarification of a passage in 
Tristram Shandy (Book IV, 
Chap. XI) 1838 
Classical world in recent fic- 
tion 1728 
Comparative significance of 
Fitzgerald and Dreiser 1803 
Contemporary British fiction 
1763 
Continental studies of 
Maugham 1762 


Novel, The (cont.) 


Critical parody of Cozzens' 
By Love Possessed 1745 

Dickens and Wilkie Collins 
1767 

Dickens's prompt books for 
his reading tours, 1858-1870 
1720 

Dos Passos, John 1807 

Dos Passos's political and 
social thinking 1733 

Durrell, Lawrence 1894 

Effects of Faulkner and others 
upon detective fiction 1717 

Evaluation of recent books and 
D. H. Lawrence 1769 

Failure of Cozzens' By Love 
Possessed 1742, 1743, 1744, 
1745 

Faulkner's Sanctuary 1795 

Faulkner's The Unvanquished 
and the undergraduate 1734 

How to teach Faulkner's The 
Hamlet 1741 

Howell's ''problem" novels 
1730 

Influence of Proust on Anthony 
Powell 1811 

Jazz in the American novel 
1764 

Kerouac's On the Road 1895 

Kerouac's On the Road and 
nihilism 1891 

Leather Stocking Tales 1874 

Maugham's lucidity 1762 

Nietzsche and the death of 
God 1748 

Nihilism and the novel 1847 

Nineteenith-century fiction 
1801 

Osborne's war against the 
philistines 1776 

Primitivism (James Jones) 
1798 

Realism and the contemporary 
novel 1890 

Reality in Barchester Towers 
1850 

Search for Frank Norris's 
manuscripts 1729 

Snopesism 1741 

Social meaning in Nabokov's 
Lolita 1812 

Social thinking of D. H. 
Lawrence 1897 

Source of "'silly sheep" pas- 
sage in Moby Dick 1791 
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Novel, The (cont.) 
Waugh and comedy 1811 
Writers and political themes 

1774 
O'Casey, Sean 1810 
Oedipus 1738 
O'Hara, Frank 1857 
O'Henry 1859 
O'Neill, Eugene 1797, 1864, 
1876, 1897 
Opera 
The Yeomen of the Guard 1793 
Original sin and theology 1781 
Orlovitz, Gil 1888 
Osborne, John 1776 
Oxford English Dictionary (new 
“dates for) 1818 
Paltock, Robert 1834 
Paltock's use of the Bishop of 
Chester's aerodynamic theory 
1834 
Papajewski, Helmut 1762 
Parker, Fraunces 1824 
Patmore, Coventry 1796, 1854 
Pearson, Lu Emily 1858 
Philistines 1776, 1812 
Phillips, Stephen 1861 
Philology 1879 
Picasso, Pablo 1716, 1756 
Pirandello, Luigi 1786 
Plato 1828 
Plutarch 1838 
Poe, Edgar Allen 1800, 1844 
Poe's The Penn Magazine 1844 
Poetry 
Analogue to Chaucer's 
Pandarus 1821 

Anthologies and the good 
poem 1726 

Authorship of a Hugh Holland 
sonnet 1824 

Authorship of the ''Plesaunt 
Balade" 1835 

Avantgarde 1747 

Berrigan, Daniel J., Time 
Without Number 1857 

Biblical elements in Dylan 
Thomas' poetry 1863 

Biblical sources for Spenser's 
Squire's Tale 1822 


“Black Marigolds" in Stein- 
beck's Cannery Row 1753 

Blake, William 1866 

Borrowings in Justa Edouardo 
King 1830 

Browning on immortality 1843 


Poetry (cont.) 


Chaucer's "The Knight's 
Tale" 1731 

Chinese poetry 1719 

Christian symbolism in "My 
Last Duchess" 1842 

Color symbolism in Gawain 
and the Green Knight 1740 

Comparison of The Solitary 
Reaper" and "Il passero 
solitario" 1750 

Contents of T: S. Eliot's 
The Rock 1782 

Dickinson, Emily, use of 
“ablative estate" in poem 
No. 1741, Johnson's edition 
1727 

Edition of Arnold's poetry, 
1849-85 1724 

English poetry 1719 

Evolutionary curve of the 
poetry of Arthur Hugh 
Clough 1768 

Fielding's and Lady Montagu's 
use of the First Aeneid 1836 

French romantic poetry 1719 

Hoffman's The Poetry of 
Stephen Crane 1855 

Hopkin's ''Heaven-Haven" 1792 

Hughes, Ted, The Hawk in the 
Rain 1857 

Hunt and the Laureateship 1885 

Image cluster in Pope 1790 

Influence of Gautier on Ezra 
Pound 1719 

Kidd, Adam 1865 

Levels of subject and image in 
"Gerontion" 1718 

Madness in L'Allegro and Il 


Penseroso 1828 
McGriffin, Audrey, The 


Imagined Country 1857 

Meaning of Rochester's 
“Satyr" 1884 

Middle English verses against 
thieves 1881 

Miller's A Critical Study of 
Leaves ‘of Grass | Grass 1855 

Milton's status today 1780 

Morris's reading in Froissart 
1825 

O'Hara, Frank, Meditations in 
An Emergency 1857 

Outline of a poem proposed by 
Coleridge and Southey 1845 

Patmore, Coventry, as a poet 

1796 
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Poetry (cont.) 

Poe as editor of Penn Maga- 

zine 1844 

Political issues in poetry 1889 

Pope and an anonymous 

epitaph 1833 

Robert Creely's The Whip 1853 

Robinson's intention in 

"Richard Cory" 1726 

Shakespeare and the four 

primary passions 1883 

Spenser and Langland 1882 

Texture and structure in 

Alexander Pope 1735 

The Saints in Eliot, Claudel, 

and Bernanos 

Thematic coherence in War- 

ren's "Ballad of Billie 

Potts" 1751 

Villemain's "Essai historique 

sur Milton" 1752 

Webster allusion in The Waste 

Land 1794 

Yeats and tragedy 1775 

Pope, Alexander 1735, 1790, 1833 

Pound, Ezra 1719 

Powell, Anthony 1811 

Presley, Elvis 1801 

Primitivism (James Jones) 1798 

Printing (in 18th-century 

England) 1721 

Proust, Marcel 1811 

Quintilian 1840 

Ralegh, Sir Walter 1831 

Ralph, James 1852 

Ransom, John Crowe 1735 

Rapp, George 1749 

Realism 1890 

in drama 1786 

Régnier, Philoclés 1767 

Reid, J. C. 1796 

Renault, Mary 1728 

Rexroth, Kenneth 1869 

Richardson, Samuel 1800 

Robinson, Edwin Arlynton 1726 

Rochester, Earl of (Wilmont, 

John) 1884 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques 1799 

Saintsbury, George Edward 

Bateman 1796 

Salinger, J. D. 1801, 1805, 1808 

Sarraute, Mathalie 1847 

Satire 

in The Yeomen of the Guard 
1793 

Meaning of Rochester's 

"Satyr" 1884 


Schnitzler, Arthur 1864 

Shadwell, Thomas 1723 

Shakespeare 1721, 1743, 1758, 
1766, 1774, 1778, 1800, 1809, 
1826, 1858, 1868, 1872, 1883, 
1898 

Shanly, J. Lyndon 1867 

Shaw, George Bernard 1755, 
1758, 1774, 1788, 1864, 1868 

Sheldon, Charles M. 1777 

Short story 
Analysis of Bennett's 

"Matador" 1771 

Sidney, Sir Philip 1826 

Siegel, Paul N. 1858 

Silone, Ignazio 1847 

Smart, Christopher 1835 

Smith, Adam 1765 

Solon, Gregory 1728 

Southey, Robert 1845, 1885 

Soviet Higher Education 1893 

Spender, Stephen 1775 

Spenser, Edmund 1789, 1822, 

1882 

Spilka, Mark 1729 

Stein, Gertrude 1716 

Stein, Leo 1716 

Stein, Michael 1716 

Stein, Sarah 1716 

Steinbeck, John 1739, 1753 

Sterling, George 1729 

Sterne, Laurence 1838 

Stevenson, Robert Louis 1805 

Storm, Hans Otto 1729 

Stout, Rex 1717 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher 1800, 
1801 

Strindberg, August 1864 

Swift, Jonathan 1839, 1884 

Synge, John Millington 1785 

Takahaski, Genji 1760 

Taste (in 18th-century 
England) 1721 

Teichmann, Howard 1876 

Television 1875 

Tennyson, Alfred Lord 1743 

Terence 1883 

Ternan, Fanny 1767 

Tey, Josephine 1717 

Thalasso, Adolphe 1753 

Theater 1870 

Theobald, Lewis /66 

Thomas, Dylan 186%, 1508 

Thomson, James 17/1 

Thoreau, Henry David 1367, 188é 

Tolstoy, Coun’ 
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Tragedy 1775, 1784 
John Dennis and love as a 

tragical passion 1819 
Traversi, Derek 1858 
Treece, Henry 1728 
Trollope, Anthony 1850 
Turgenev, Ivan 1803 
Twain, Mark 1800, 1801, 1805 
Villemain, Abel Francois 1752 
Virgil 1882, 1883 
Voltaire 1765 
Voltaire in Scotland 1765 
Wain, John 1763 
Walpole, Hugh 1762a 
Walsingham, Sir Francis 1826 
Ware, Eugene Fitch 1777 
Warren, Robert Penn 1736, 

1737, 1751 
Waugh, Evelyn 1811 
Webster, John 1794, 1832 
Wedmore, Frederick 1861 
Wells, H. G. 1762a, 1774 
Werner, Zacharias 1751 
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Wesley, Charles 1779 

Wesley's hymns 1779 

White, William Allen 1777 

Whitman, Walt 1803, 1855 

Wilde, Oscar 1861 

Wilkins, John 1834 

Williams, Tennessee 1755, 
1786, 1864 

Williams, William Carlos 1856 

Wilson, Angus 1808 

Wilson, Robert 1826 

Wolfe, Thomas 1798 

Woolf, Leonard 1763 

Woolf, Virginia 1717, 1763 

Wordsworth, William 1750, 
1846, 1885 

Wright, Thomas 1824 

Yeats, William Butler 1775, 1861 

Young, Kenneth 1769 

Yourcenar, Marguerite 1728 

Zangwill, Israel 1762a 

Zen Buddhism 1801 

Zwingli, Huldreich Ulrich 1779 


TITLES INDEX 


A Christmas Carol 1805 

A Critical Study of Leaves of 
Grass 1855 

"A Farewell" 1796 

"A Good Day for Banana Fish" 
1808 

A Hard Struggle 1767 

A Hazard of New Fortunes 1730 

A Midsummer Night's Dream 
1758, 1778 

A New Collection of Poems 
Relating to State Affairs 1833 

A Tale of Two Cities 1767 

A Touch of the Poet 1876 

Adventures of a Young Man 1733 

Afternoon of an Author 1803 

Alice in Wonderland 1801 

All the King's Men 1736, 1737 

American Moderns: From 
Rebellion to Conformity 1848 

An American Tragedy 1803 

Anglo-Saxon Attitudes 1808 

Annie Kilburn 1730 

Antigone 1738 

Approach to Shakespeare 1858 

(Arber) A Transcript of the 


Registers of the Company of 
Stationers of London, 1554- 


At Heaven's Gate 1737 

At Lady Molly's 1811 

Auden's Collected Poetry 1855 

Auden's Collected Shorter 
Poems 1855 

“"Auswandererstaat'' 1749 

Back to Methuselah 1758 

"Ballad of Billie Potts" 1751 

Balthazar 1894 

Band of Angels 1737 

Basilikon Doron 1831 

Bible 1822, 1863 

"Bishop Butler and the 
Zeitgeist" 1899 

"Black John Davy" 1815 

"Black Marigolds" 1753 

By Love Possessed 1742, 1743, 
1744, 1745 

Camino Real 1864 

Cannery Row 1753 

Cardenio 1766 

Carlyle's 'Boswell's Life of 
Johnson" 1791 

Clarissa Harlowe 1800 

Clough's Poems 1768 

"Concerning Geffray Teste 
Noire" 1825 

Correspondence of Arthur Hugh 


1640 1827 


Clough 1768 


8, 
19, 
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Covent-Garden Journal No. 50 
(Fielding) 1835 

Crime and Punishment 1809 

Cursor Mundi 1823 

D. H. Lawrence 1769 

D. H. Lawrence, A Basic Study 

of His Ideas 1769 

. H. Lawrence, Novelist 1769 

. H. Lawrence, Selected 

Literary Criticism 1769 

Darkness at Noon 1774 

Death in Venice 1808 

Death of A Salesman 1755 

de Blois's Alda 1821 

Démocratie en Amérigue 1818 

Der Vierundzwanzigste Februar 


1751 
Die Welt--, Lebens--, und 
Kunstanschauung William 
Somerset Maughams 1762 
"Divinity School Address" 1849 
Don Fernando 1757 
Double Falsehood 1766 


Elizabethans at Home 1858 


Emaux et Camées 1719 

Emerson's "Literary Ethics" 
1849 

Endgame (Beckett) 1776 

Erasmus's Moriae Encomium 
1828 

"Essai historique sur Milton" 
1752 

Essays on Contemporary Lit- 
erature 1848 

Exile and the Kingdom 1847 

Fatal Curiosity 1751 

Fielding's Letters and Works 
1836 

Fielding's Miscellanies 1836 

Fielding's "Unfinished Sketches 
of a Larger Poem" 1836 

First Aeneid 1836 

For Some We Loved: An Inti- 
mate Portrait of Ada and 
John Galsworthy 

From Here to Eternity 1798 

Further Letters of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins 1854 

Gawain and the Green Knight 
1740 

Gerontion 1718 

Ghosts 1738 

Goldilocks 1876 

Great Expectations 1805 

Hamlet 1758, 1809, 1883 

Happy as Larry 1847 


“"Heaven-Haven'"' 1792 

Historical Geography of the 
North Carolina Outer Bank 
(dissertation) 1813 

Homer's Daughter 1728 

Huckleberry Finn 1800, 1801, 
1805 

Hunt's Autobiography 1885 

Hurry on Down 1763 

"Il passero solitario" 1750 

Il Penseroso 1828 

Index to Wills Proved in the 
Prerogative Court of 


Canterbury 1829 
Iphigenia 1819 


Irving's Madrid Journal, 
1827-1828 1 

J'B. 1758 

Je Vis 1753 

Journal d'un curé de campagne 
1783 

Justa Edouardo King 1830 

Justine 1894 

King Lear 1800, 1809, 1883 

L'Allegro 1828 


Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
1832. 


Le Maientendu 1751 

Letter of Lentulus 1823 

Lolita 1808, 1812 

Look Back in Anger 1776 

Lucky Jim 1763 

Lycidas 1830 

Macbeth 1809 

"Matador" 1771 

Mathematical Magick 1834 

Maugham's Collected Plays 
1757 

Measure for Measure 1898 

Meditations in an Emergency 
1857 

Meine Auswanderung 1749 

Memoirs of Hadrian 1728 

Middlemarch 1890 

Moby Dick 1791, 1805 

"Mohamed" (An outlined poem 
by Coleridge and Southey) 
1845 

More's Utopia 1773 

Mugby Junction 1720 

My Brother's Keeper 1802 

My Fair Lady 1788 

"My Horses Ain't Hungry" 1815 

My Last Duchess 1842 

O'Brien's Best Short Stories 
1859 
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Odessey 1792 

Oliver Twist 1805 

"On Speaking French" 1861 

On the Road 1891, 1895 

Paradise Lost 1752 

Parktilden Village 1847 

Pericles 1883 

Peter Pan 1808 

Peyton Place 1742, 1743 

Piers Plowman 1882 

"Pirates and the Palatines'"' 
1817 

"Plesaunt Balade" 1835 

Plutarch's Lives 1838 

Poetry Handbook - A Dictionary 
of Terms 1855 

Portrait of a Man Unknown 1847 

"Préface de Cromwell" (Hugo) 
1752 

"Prologue" 1863 

Pyramus and Thisbe 1778 

Quintilian's Institution Oratoria 
1840 

"Richard Cory" 1726 

Richard II 1883 


Ripostes 1719 
Romeo and Juliet 1809, 1883 


Sanctuary 1795 

"Satyr Against Mankind" 1884 

Selected Letters (of D. H. 
Lawrence) 1804 

Shadow of Heroes 1877 


Shakespeare: From 'Richard II' 
to 'Henry V' 1858 
Shakespeare: Modern Essays 


in Criticism 1858 
Shakesperian Tragedy and the 
Elizabethan Compromise 

1858 
Six Characters in Search of an 
Author 1786 
Some Came Running 1798 
"Some Young God" 1857 
Something to Tell Mother 1888 
Song of Myself 1855 
Song of the Sword 1861 
Spenser's | s Letter to Ralegh 1789 
Streetcar Named Desire 1786 


Studies in the Works of John 


Galsworthy With Special 
Reference to His Visions of 
Love and Beauty 1760 
Teseida 1731 
"The American Scholar" 1849 


The Anatomy of Melancholy 
1828 
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The Annunciation 1783 
The Bad Seed 1808 

"The Bear" 1805 

"The Brood of Folly" 1828 


The Chaurapanghasika, An 
Indian Love-Lament 1753 


William Blake 1866 

The Devil's Law Case 1832 

The Eccentricities of Cardinal 
Perelli 1808 

The Entertainer 1776 

The Faerie Queen 1882 

Firstborn 1758 

Ginger Man 1847 

The Girls in 509 1876 

The Grapes of Wrath 1739 

The Great Days 1807 

The Great Gatsby 1803 

The Hamlet 1741 

The Hawk in the Rain 1857 

"The Haystack in the Floods" 
1825 

The History of Mr. Polly 1774 

The Huron Chief and Other 
Poems 1865 

The Imagined Country 1857 

The Index of Middle English 
Verse 1881 

The Intelligent Heart, The 
Story of D. H. Lawrence 
1769 
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~~ Peter Wilkins, A Cornish 
Man 1834 

"The Little Round House" 1814 

The Love Ethic of D. H. 
~~ Lawrence 1769 

The Making of the Auden Canon 
1855 

The Making of Walden, with the 
~~ Text of the First Version 
1867 

The Mind and Art of Coventry 
Patmore 1796 

The Minister's Charge 1730 

"The Mouse Got Drowned in 
the Cabbage Pot" 1814 


Generall 1824 
The Phoenix 1831 


|| 
The Chimes 1720 : 
The Complete Writings of 
The Knight's Tale 1731 
The Life and Adventures of 
1 
The Murder in the Cathedral 
= 1783 
The Passions of the Minde in 
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The Poetry of Stephen Crane 
1855 

The Potting Shed 1754 

The Power of Blackness 1848 

"The Prodigal Son" 1751 

The Quality of Mercy 1730 

The Rambler 1840 

The Remembrancer 1852 

The Return of Ansel Gibbs 1847 

The Ring and d the Book 1843 

The Rock 1782, 

The Scarlet Letter 1801 

The Sea Gull 1786 

The Seasons 1721 

The Secret of Luca 1847 

The Selected Letters of Henry 
Adams 1843 


The Selected Letters of William 


The Whip 1853 
The White Devil 1794 
he Winter's Tale 1758 

The World of Chance 1730 

Three Soldiers 1733 

Time Without Number 1857 

"To My Fellow Artists" 1889 

"To Nicaea, the Birthplace of 
Garibaldi" (Lander) 1841 

"To the ternall, and aeternall 
Vnitie" 1824 

Tom Sawyer 1800 

Treasure Island 1805 

Tristram Shandy 1838 

Ulysses in Nightown 1758 

Uncle Tom's Cabin 1800, 1801 

Under Milk Wood 1868 


Carlos Williams 1856 
The Shepheardes Calender 1882 
The Silver Tassie 1610 
"The Solitary Reaper" 1750 
The Squire's Tale 1822 


The Subterraneans 1895 


The Summing Up 1757 
The Turn of the Screw 1808 


The Unvanguished 1734 


-The Waste Land 1794 


The Way of the World 1756 


Under Western Eyes 1774 

Universal Visitor 1835 

USA 1733 

Venus and Adonis 1883 

Walden 1867 

War War and Peace 1890 

What Maisie Knew 1805 

Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre 
1749 

"Will, My Lord of Leichester's 
Jesting Player" 1826 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


. . . for many of you to renew your subscriptions to ABSTRACTS OF 
ENGLISH STUDIES. During this month, expiration notices will be 
mailed to those of you whose subscriptions expire with the December, 
1958, issue. In order to assure you of uninterrupted service, and if 
order to assure your receiving the magazines as soon as they are pub: 
lished, we urge you to renew your subscriptions promptly. Please send 
your renewal application to the NCTE, 704 South Sixth Street, Cham 
paign, Illinois. By the way, the subscription price for twelve issues ig 
still only $4.00. 


With the December, 1958, issue, AES will be one year old, and on 
behalf of the editors and staff, we would like to offer a round of thanks 
to you for your support and interest. We all hope that the pioneer 
issues have satisfied you, and we hope further that the succeeding 
issues will prove invaluable in literary scholarship. 


Published by 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
704 South Sixth Street—Champaign, Illinois 
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